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London: Whose is the Body? : 


FULL MARKS should be given to 
the Clement Davies Committee, 
whose report is summarized on 
another page, for spot-lighting so 
brilliantly the essentials of the Greater 
London Planning situation. But it 
hardly earns a pass for its majority 
and minority recommendations, 
which contradict each other and 
strangely ignore what both parties 
agree is the main difficulty: that of 
securing the right development un- 
der the Plan. Probably any mixed 
body of London local statesmen and 
governmental experts would disagree 
on their choices between the four 
possible bodies to plan the Region. 
Which leaves us exactly where we 
were; for, to twist a quotation from 
London’s great comic poet: 
“When everybody has some Body 
Then no one has any Body!” 

The Government now have to cut 
the knot, and it is to be hoped that a 
decision will be speedily made. If they 
accept the unanimous parts of the 
Committee’s Report, two competing 


bodies can be buried—a Depart- 
mental Board, and an Appointed 
Board of the type suggested in the 
Abercrombie Report 1944. These 
conflict too sharply with the theory 
of local government responsibility 
to stand much chance of formal 
acceptance. 

As between the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the majority and the Joint 
Board of the minority we have no 
hesitation in preferring the latter. 
The case for it might have been 
presented in a manner far more 
persuasive to the twelve planning 
authorities, many of whom must now 
see that the choice in practice is 
between the planning of Greater 
London by the Ministry (or Minis- 
tries jointly) and planning by a Joint 
Board which local authorities them- 
selves appoint. At present the only 
planning body for Greater London 
is an able but prestigeless back-room 
section of the MTCP, and the inevit- 
able trend is towards more power 
(without visible responsibility) for 
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that instrument. A Joint Advisory 
Committee would certainly have a 
cortex and vocal chords as well as a 
body; but its power would in practice 
spring almost solely from its influence 
on the Ministerial veto on plans; so 
that its creation would, as the twelve 
planning authorities ought to realize, 
leave the essential decisions where 
they now are, to be taken (or shirked) 
by the Ministry. They would sur- 
render nothing, and gain coherence 
for their planning, by accepting a 
Joint Board with a majority repre- 
senting themselves and a minority 
chosen by them in consultation with 
the Minister for ability to take a 
regional view. To compose such a 
Board should not be beyond the 
reach of ministerial and metropolitan 
statesmanship. 

The deeper difficulty, clearly seen 
but evaded, is the absence of suitable 
regional agencies for positive de- 
velopment on the scale needed. True, 
there are the New Town Corpora- 
tions, but less than a quarter of the 
required dispersal comes within their 
scope. We feel that attachment to 
the ideal of a directly-elected all- 
purpose authority for Greater Lon- 
don may have got in the way of 
practical immediate expedients. The 
prime obstacle to energetic housing 
in the outer towns is that the major 
building force is in the hands of local 
authorities who, like speculative 
builders, can only operate on the 
basis of their local demand. The 
LCC for example will provide a 
huge staff and heavy subsidies to 
house, within the county or a 
reluctantiy-stretched radius beyond 
it, persons identifiable as living or 
working in their area. People flow in 
to qualify for this generous pro- 
vision faster than they can be housed. 
But the LCC cannot be expected to 
subsidize housing in the outer towns 
unless the houses are “tied”. And 
that will not meet the case. The 
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conception of the dispersal of speci- 
fically-related persons and business is 
unpractically simple. In this vast 


migration there must be shifts of 


employment to which the “waiting 
list” preoccupation is utterly in- 
adequate. 

We agree that a Greater London 
Council, if and when it comes, could 
and would take a wider view. At the 
cost of the whole region it could 
place its housing wherever the plan 
requires. But if and when such a 
Council comes into being, it must act, 
as the LCC does now, through a 
housing department so vast that the 
10,000,000 electors would not be 
very conscious of the democratic link. 
It might well devolve construction 
and management to authorities closer 
to local electors, in effect merely 
pooling the financial burden; and 
also to authorized associations wholly 
financed from public funds. Why 
need we wait five or six years for a 
regional instrument that could do 
the same things? 

What is most urgently needed for 
London is a regional housing board 
or trust to promote and finance 
major developments; analogous to 
the housing associations for the 
development areas and the Northern 
Ireland Housing Trust. To this 
should be transferred so much of the 
organization and call on materials 
and labour of the local authorities 
as are not satisfactorily employable 
for housing within their own areas. 
Pending legislation, we think it 
could be set up, financed, and pro- 
vided with subsidies as an authorized 
association under the Housing Acts 
of 1936 and 1946. Its personnel 
could represent the twelve planning 
authorities until such time as a 
Greater London Council comes into 
being. The saving to local authorities 
of rate subsidies could be adjusted at 
leisure on the next amendment of the 
Housing Act. No authority need be a 
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penny the better off or worse off. 
But it would be practicable to direct 
the housing effort to the right places. 

That in itself would facilitate a 
more intelligent operation of the 
powers that already exist to guide the 
location of industry. Energetic hous- 
ing in many outer towns would 
have an immediate effect on factory 
extension and development there, 
since initiatives are at present thwart- 
ed by its absence. But the creation 
of modern industrial estates would be 
a remunerative enterprise in itself 
for private or public agencies and 
with housing encouragement could 
in return be easily stimulated once 
there is a regional planning body to 
decide on priorities. If not, a pro- 
motional agency may also be needed 
for industrial accommodation. 


Planning and National Economy 


WHEN cannibals are out for juicy 
joints it is useful to be thin. Town and 
country planning costs such a baga- 
telle that it is no glaring temptation 
to a harassed government looking for 
slices of tens or hundreds of millions. 
But top executives in a crisis, unable 
to go into everything in detail, are 
very prone to the dangerous expedi- 
ent of cuts by percentages. And un- 
fair as that is to the efficient, it does 
sometimes help the tender-hearted to 
prune dead wood or weak shoots. 
Whatever happens about that, we al- 
ready know there will be drastic 
slashes in the developments that 
planning has to guide. 

Planners, as enlightened citizens, 
want building to proceed as rapidly 
as national resources permit. But 
as planners they are less concerned 
with the rate of development than 
with its pattern. Indeed the less 
building the nation can afford, the 
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more important it is that it shall be 
rightly located and designed. Wisely 
sited buildings yield immediately 
better value for their cost than badly 
sited buildings; and in the long run 
the advantage multiplies itself. 


Housing Standards and Subsidies 


IF THE cut in housing expenditure 
can be coupled with fresh thinking 
about its allocation, something might 
be gained from the set-back. It is the 
wildest folly to spend on block-flats of 
700 sq. ft twice as much as on family 
houses of 1,000 sq. ft. Probably, in our 
present economic situation, to ad- 
vance from the pre-war house of 750- 
800 sq. ft to the post-war house of 
1,000 sq. ft, with more lavish fittings, 
was too big a jump. But if a reduction 
has now to be made, good judgement 
must be exercised in choosing its 
form. It would be far more sensible 
to concentrate mainly on _three- 
bedroom houses of 850-goo sq. ft, 
with one w.c., than to build large 
numbers of two-bedroom houses of 
the same floor area, which would cost 
nearly as much and have less elasticity 
in occupation. And better to omit 
refrigerators for the time being than 
to cut the number of rooms—which 
means compelling the use of living- 
rooms as bedrooms by many families. 

Let us spend what we can afford on 
housing; nothing can give a better 
social return. But let us spend it to 
the best advantage. The incidence of 
the current housing subsidies has 
produced some waste and distortion 
of capital expenditure; and the re- 
action already under way may seri- 
ously injure standards. A readjust- 
ment of the subsidies is urgently 
required if the essential minima of 
rooms, floor-space, and garden space 
are to be safeguarded. 


The next issue of ‘TOWN AND Country PLANNING (January 1950) will be 
specially devoted to the progress and problems of the New Towns. Additional copies 


required should be ordered in advance. 
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NORTH-EAST PLANNING PERSPECTIVES 


A review of the Pepler-Macfarlane Report on one of Great 
Britain’s most important industrial regions, presenting many 
difficult planning problems 


regions which contributed so sub- 

stantially to Britain’s nineteenth- 
century industrial world supremacy— 
particularly the region we to-day 
know as the North-East Development 
Area—should subsequently have suf- 
fered the heaviest toll in depression 
and squalor. 

This fact has powerfully impressed 
Sir George Pepler, CB, PTPI, and 
Mr P. W. MacFarlane, MTPI, 
FRICS, the two planning consult- 
ants who, at the request of the 
Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, have now completed the 
arduous task of preparing the first 
overall outline plan for the area. 

They have expressed their verdict 
upon the social effects of Victorian 
industrial expansion as: ““An era 
amazingly and wonderfully fertile in 
invention and discovery, but, ab- 
sorbed in which, men forgot the art 
of living.” 

And few will disagree with their 
sombre pronouncement upon the 
present: ““The area must either go for- 
ward or rot, and, plan or no plan, the 
obsolete must be removed, the mess 
cleared up and new opportunities 
provided.” 


[ Is a tragic historic irony that the 


Merits of the Report 

Whatever judgement posterity may 
pass upon the recommendations con- 
tained in the 309-page report by the 
two consultants, they earn our grati- 
tude for the assiduity and enthusiasm 
they have brought to bear upon this 
task of compilation and analysis. 


by ANNE KELLY 


Their report presents national and 
local planners with an urgently 
needed and long-overdue “‘bird’s 
eye”’ perspective of the industrial and 
social problems of the g10, 220 acre 
region as a whole, and will serve as an 
invaluable planners’ handbook. 


Illustrated 
A Jarrow street and shipyard 


The principal conclusions and 
recommendations relate to a pro- 
posed distribution of the region’s 
2,367,000 population, ‘‘based prim- 
arily upon convenient access to in- 
dustrial opportunity and having 
regard to the necessity for gradually 
relieving existing congestion of popu- 
lation and providing better surround- 
ings for home, work, and recreation.” 
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Housing on Tyneside. Existing housing is shaded dark, proposed housing light, and proposed 
quasi new towns crosshatched 


The grandiose scope of their task 
becomes apparent when it is realized 
that the area of the plan embraces the 
whole of Durham County, a sizeable 
slice of Northumberland, including 
its share of the congested industrial 
belt world-famous as Tyneside, and 
part of the North Riding of York- 
shire. 


A High-density Area 

This intensively industrialized re- 
gion achieves a density of 3,000 
persons to the square mile in County 
Durham, and its nearly two-and-a- 
half million people are distributed 
over the area at three times the aver- 
age density of the country as a whole. 

Of the total population of the area, 
almost half (47 per cent) live in two 
congested groups of towns—861,000 
(34 per cent) on Tyneside, 324,000 
(13 per cent) on Tees-side, and 
179,000 (7 per cent) in Sunderland. 

Of the remaining one million 
people, roughly 500,000 live in con- 
gested towns and villages on the 


Durham coalfield, and 150,000 in the 
coalfield area north of the ‘T'yne. 

It will, therefore, not surprise the 
reader to learn that in the 1936 
national survey of overcrowding, 
Durham headed the list of counties, 
with Northumberland next. Simil- 
arly, the six most overcrowded 
county boroughs in England and 
Wales were all to be found in the 
north-east. In order of demerit they 
were Sunderland, Gateshead, Scuth 
Shields, Tynemouth, West Hartle- 
pool, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Decline of Basic Industries 

The five basic industries of the 
region, in order of man-power im- 
portance are: coal-mining, engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding and repairing, iron 
and steel, and chemicals. The “Big 
Five’, together with the service in- 
dustry group, account for 686,000 
workers, or 83 per cent of the insured 
population. 

During the inter-war years this 
dependence upon the first four of the 
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above-mentioned industries—indus- 
tries primarily affected by trade re- 
cession and outright slump—was 
disastrous. The thriving north-east 
became an unenviable graveyard of 
depression, reflected first in mass un- 
employment, and consequentially by 
migration. In the first decade of the 
inter-war period Northumberland 
and Durham lost 9 per cent of their 
total population by migration, plus a 
further 8 per cent in the following 
eight years. 

And unhappily, as the writers of 
the report emphasize, the industrial 
effect of the second World War on 
the north-east was “‘the reverse of 
diversification”, for its effect was to 
strengthen and temporarily expand 
precisely those basic industries in 
which so much inter-war unemploy- 
ment was found. 

Place this unbalanced industrial 
structure against a social background 
of “‘blightand beastliness’’—the words 
chosen by the writers to describe the 
scores of squalid mining towns and 
villages throughout the two great 
coalfields of the region—and you 
have a grim kaleidescope indeed. 


Economic Problems and Planning 


For, in the view of the authors, the 
giant task of essential reorganization 
and redevelopment, industrially, ec- 
onomically, and socially, is further 
hampered by two serious restrictions: 
1. “The area must remain vulner- 

able to depression in its main 
occupations because for better or 
for worse Britain’s main industrial 
areas are fixed and their char- 
acters largely determined by past 
developments.” 

. Redevelopment is drastically con- 
ditioned by the linked necessities 
of avoiding sterilization of valu- 
able coal deposits, and the avoid- 
ance of dangers arising from 
mineral subsidence. 

In dealing with the first obstacle, 
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the consultants inevitably enter the 
region of controversy, both in rela- 
tion to their verdict and their recom- 
mendations. 

Space does not permit of any ex- 
haustive discussion on these funda- 
mental points, neither would it be 
appropriate within the confines of 
this review, but the profundity of the 
problems raised can best be exempli- 
fied by specific reference to one or 
two of the many grave issues raised in 
the report. 


Diversification or Migration? 


The authors recommend that in 
areas of stable mining where little 
diminution of employment is antici- 
pated (particularly in East Durham 
and South-east Northumberland) 
male employment should be con- 
centrated on mining. 

This view runs counter to one of 
the miners’ most cherished dreams— 
a dream shared by many planners 
and economists—the necessity of | 
diversified industry within the coal- 
fields. 

In areas of declining mining (par- 
ticularly in the west and north-west 
of Durham where it is estimated that 
in the next thirty years up to two- 
thirds of the pits will have been 
worked out and closed) the report 
accepts that alternative male employ- 
ment will be required for a consider- 
able number of men. 

Doubt is expressed, however, 
whether suitable industries can be 
introduced into the less accessible 
parts of these areas, and the joint 
authors decree that migratio: of part 
of the anticipated redundant mining 
labour to other parts of Britain “will 
be inevitable’. 

It is recommended that alternative 
employment for the remainder of the 
redundant mining labour should be | 
provided for, to a small degree on | 
Tyneside trading estates, but princip- 
ally in the industrial areas of a pro- 
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posed new town at Brandon and at 
Aycliffe New ‘Town. 

Another thorny problem is the 
anticipated contraction and fluctua- 
tion in shipbuilding output. Even 
granted the avoidance of slump con- 
ditions, the authors estimate that this 
industry must undergo some per- 
manent contraction in the north-east 
after four or five years. An eventual 
regional surplus of 18,000 men from 
shipbuilding and marine engineering 
is envisaged, 6,000 on Tyneside alone. 


Some Pessimistic Conclusions 

Any one who visited Tyneside dur- 
ing the depression years, particularly 
those grim Scylla and Charybdis 
guardians of the industrial water- 
front—Newcastle and Gateshead, 


will deplore with the compilers of 


this report that in the absence of any 
comprehensive plan for population 
redistribution, new industries im- 
ported to Tyneside were, in the main, 


A typical Tyneside scene from the inter-war years 







Illustrated 





located in the areas of greatest con- 
gestion. 

Much of Tyneside’s unfortunate 
population is densely housed in de- 
plorable conditions, but the two con- 
sultants pessimistically aver: ““Much 
as we would like, from some points of 
view, to recommend a drastic scaling 
down of industry and population on 
Tyneside to reduce congestion, it is 
not practicable.” 

They reluctantly reject the possi- 
bility of basing a Tyneside “‘new 
town” population on the net labour 
surplus of 6,000 shipbuilding workers, 
and further declare that: “In view of 
the present high level of employment 
Tyneside cannot, in any case, look to 
incoming industries in the next four 
or five years at least, to provide much 
male employment which would help 
to start up a new town.” 

So the consultants recommend 
“Mainly dormitory development to 
house Tyneside’s overspill popula- 
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tion’, coupled with the introduction 
of male-employing industries “‘as and 
when contraction in shipbuilding and 
heavy engineering throws up surplus 
labour”’. 

This regrettably timid approach to 
the urgent problem of the Tyneside 
conurbation, despite the palliative 
proposals for a comprehensive restor- 
ation of the south bank of the Tyne, is 
perhaps the outstanding weakness of 
the present plan. 


Rays of Hope 
But it would be unjust to the 
authors of this valuable and com- 
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prehensive report to conclude on a 
carping note. Their recommenda- 
tions are many and far-reaching, 
ranging from badly needed dock and 
port improvements to vast housing 
schemes and large-scale reconstruc- 
tion of obsolete areas. 

If only one of their recommen- 
dations is quickly realized, i.e. the 
creation of a Development Corpora- 
tion “‘empowered to initiate a pro- 
gramme and carry out works in ac- 
cordance with the plan over the area 
as a whole’’, they will have rendered 
an inestimable service to this vital, 
but unfortunately-served region. 


LONDON PLANNING ADMINISTRATION 


The Report of the Clement Davies Committee agrees on the 
analysis of the problem, but presents two conflicting views on 


immediate action 


PPOINTED BY the Minister of 
A Town and Country Planning 
in March 1946 to advise on 
appropriate machinery for carrying 
out a Regional Plan for London, the 
committee under the Rt Hon. Clem- 
ent Davies, KC, MP, reported in 
February 1949. The Report is now 
published (HMSO, 1s. 6d.). 

All the members agree on a 
succinct and useful analysis of the 
problem. They regard the three 
London Plans (County 1943, Great- 
er London 1944, and City 1947), as 
one Plan, of which the main pro- 
posals are summarized as: (1) de- 
congestion of the centre; (2) de- 
centralization of 1} million persons, 
1 million of them to outer towns; (3) 
corresponding relocation of industry; 
(4) keeping a green belt round the 
built-up area; (5) providing five 
ring roads and nine radial roads; (6) 
many railway developments. 


This Plan, as an outline, has been 
accepted by all authorities concerned. 
But much room remains for argu- 
ment on details. No proper provision 
exists for ensuring that development 
will occur where it is wanted. Con- 
certed action over the whole field 
is essential. 


Need of Drastic Reform 


For example, redevelopment in 
the congested centre cannot proceed 
unless outer areas are prepared to 
take the overspill. As the Green Belt 
must be preserved, inner authorities 
must no longer build close to their 
borders. Outer authorities have not 
the resources to provide the services 
needed. Road and railway works 
have to be suited to developments 
throughout the Region. 

The committee consider the pos- 
sible agencies for operating the plan. 
Unanimously they reject the Govern- 
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ment departments, who are _ill- 
adapted to undertake development, 
and cannot even agree on common 
regional boundaries. 

They also reject a Regional Board 
appointed by the Government— 
Professor Abercrombie’s solution. 
This is because planning and devel- 
opment are in their view essentially 
functions of local government. But 
all agree again that the 181 authori- 
ties with development powers in the 
region cannot be co-ordinated by 
twelve local planning authorities, 
and eight or nine ministries. In fact 
the major problem is one of funda- 
mental local government structure, 
beyond the committee’s terms of 
reference. 

Therefore they are unanimous in 
asking for a Royal Commission on 
local government. 


Majority Proposals 

As a major reform of this kind 
must take years, some immediate 
action to improve the state of affairs 
is necessary. This is where the com- 
mittee divides. A majority of six 
members recommend a Regional Ad- 
visory Committee, appointed by the 
twelve planning authorities, with a 
chairman named by the minister, 
and some other independent persons. 
This body could have no executive 
powers, but would have a small 
highly-qualified staff. 

The majority are against a Joint 
Planning Board because it would 
mean dividing for planning pur- 
poses five counties, would be over- 
centralized, and would be so strongly 
opposed by the twelve planning 
authorities as to cause serious delay 
in urgent work. Further, they em- 
phasize that it is no longer planning 
that is the main problem, but de- 
velopment. 

They point to great progress al- 
ready made towards a regional plan 
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as evidence that the advisory prin- 
ciple can be made to work. Admitting 
that it failed between the wars, they 
say the planning climate has now 
completely changed. A Joint Ad- 
visory Committee, supported and 
listened to by the Minister, could 
not be ignored by constituent authori- 
ties, who would have every interest 
in making it a success. As a transi- 
tional expedient it would have much 
value. 


Minority Proposals 


The three members of the minority 
reject this Advisory Committee as 
“totally ineffective”. The continu- 
ance of the county and county 
borough councils as planning author- 
ities would prevent the emergence of 
a regional view. Areas of design, 
power, and responsibility must co- 
incide. The only way to achieve this 
under the present law is by creating a 
Joint Planning Board. It is admitted 
that the absence of powers for deve- 
lopment would be a weakness; but 
that is not a reason for failing to use 
the strongest machinery available. 

The minority say that a Joint Board 
could be appointed within six months 
including time for the necessary local 
inquiry. A practical scheme for dele- 
gating all but its essential regional 
functions could be worked out in 
another two months. Delegation to 
minor authorities could be fuller than 
is the present practice of the county 
planning authorities. 

The Joint Board should be ap- 
pointed for three years, and should 
co-ordinate the preparation and 
administration of all plans, submit 
them to the Ministry, recommend 
the location of all major develop- 
ment projects, and decide the loca- 
tion of major industrial projects so 
far as these are nationally per- 
mitted within the region. It would al- 
so sponsor surveys and draw up a 
programme of priorities. 
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ITALIAN JOURNEY 


Some impressions of planning, housing, and architecture during 
the tour of the TCPA party in Italy in September 


F ALL countries Italy most 
O richly combines scenic, ar- 
chitectural, and historic in- 
terest. The TCPA touring party had 
its origin in a desire to know what is 
happening in present-day planning 
and reconstruction. But many of its 
members, in a country for the first 
time, naturally wanted to see the 
famous monuments and “sights’’. 
Our Italian hosts were equally 
anxious to show us their ancient and 
current achievements. They were 
charmingly optimistic both about the 
number of things that could be seen 
in a day and our endurance in 
travel. 
Hence the programme was rather 
too crowded. Magnificent weather 
brought its penalty of great heat on a 
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by F. J. OSBORN 
a few days. Some of the party had a 
sense of guilt in being in the Doge’s 
Palace or the Uffizi Gallery when 
they might have been inspecting a 
hydro-electric plant; others felt un- 
easily virtuous in giving to housing 
schemes hours that might have been 
spent with Giotto or Leonardo da 
Vinci. But the tour gave us a very 
good general view of Italy—its geo- 
graphy, its achievements, and _ its 
problems. 


People, Occupations, and Towns 

It is useful to recall the main facts 
about Italy. With Sicily and Sardinia 
it has an area of 119,764 sq. miles 
(23 per cent larger than Great 
Britain) and a population of about 
47 millions, growing at perhaps 


TCPA party in Boboli Gardens, Florence 


John Chear 
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Monte Cassino. Councillor Briggs of Bridlington takes a hand 


250,000 a year. Much of the country 
is mountainous and a good deal of it 
rather arid; yet not more than 10 per 


cent is uncultivated. 

Agriculture is by far the largest 
industry, 8? million workers being 
engaged in it as compared with less 
than one million of Great Britain’s 
49 millions. In 1938 there were 18 
million acres of cereal crops, 2,386,000 
acres of grape vines, 2 million acres of 
olives, 22 million acres of pasture and 
forage, and 14 million acres of 
forests. The vines, the olives, and the 
3? million acres of maize produce the 
most striking differences from British 
cultivation. 

Because there is no coal, and steel 
production is only a sixth or seventh 
of that of Britain, great towns are 
fewer and not so vast. Italy, however, 
has advanced manufacturing in- 
dustries, notably in silk and rayon 
textiles, chemicals, ship-building, and 
engineering; and a considerable ex- 
port of these goods, and of wines and 
foodstuffs. In 1940 there were sixty- 
five towns of over 50,000, of which 
twenty-two were over 100,000, five 


John Chear 


over 500,000, and two over a million. 
Of the larger towns, we visited 
Rome (1,400,000), Milan(1,250,000), 
Naples (877,000), Genoa (630,000), 
Florence (331,000), Bologna 
(280,000), Venice (163,000), Leg- 
horn (129,000), Ferrara (120,000), 
and La Spezia (112,000). The one 
very big city we did not see was Turin 
(659,000). 


Dream Cities and Nightmare 
Overcrowding 

Planning-minded visitors to Italy 
must receive two strong impressions. 
First, that of the spectacular beauty 
of towns and villages and of innumer- 
able streets and buildings within 
them. Dickens was s> overwhelmed 
by Venice that in retrospect he could 
only do justice to it by picturing it asa 
dream. After a short visit, it is difficult 
to accept as reality that incredible 
assemblage of domes and towers and 
bridges, of hundreds of churches and 
thousands of palazzi, of canals that 
are streets and streets that are alleys. 
Ordinary conceptions of urban lay- 
out and planning do not apply to 
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Bachelor flats at Milan 


such a place at all. It would be a mad 
fantasy to build a city so inconveni- 
ent, and a crime to lay utilitarian 
hands upon it. I could light a hun- 
dred candles to St Mark in thankful- 
ness that Venice exists, and another 
hundred that I am not its planning 
officer and do not have to decide 
what to do with the crowded rabbit- 
warrens that were once the homes of 
its princely merchants. 

Which anticipates the second im- 
pression: that of the horrifying over- 
crowding of dwellings prevailing in 
Italy. In 1931, 53-6 per cent of the 
population were overcrowded by the 
standard of 14 persons a room. In the 
south the percentage was over 75. 
There was then a deficit of 7,500,000 
rooms. Between 1931 and 1941 the 
population grew by 10-2 per cent, 
housing accommodation by only 6-6 
per cent. In 1948 the deficit was esti- 
mated at 11,135,000 rooms. 

These two conflicting impressions 
came upon us wherever we went. On 
the enchanting mountain road from 
Genoa to Pisa through Rapallo and 
La Spezia, and again on the road 
northward from Rome to Assisi, 
Perugia, Florence, and Bologna, we 
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saw hundreds of pictorially perfect 
little towns and villages clustered 
around castles and churches on hill- 
sides and hilltops. We passed through 
many towns of great internal charm 
and astonishing architectural variety. 
To produce, century after century, 
such a wealth of pleasing effects, this 
Italian race, one felt, must have 
more than its share of aesthetic taste 
and sensitivity. How then can it have 
tolerated so low and squalid a stand- 
ard in its everyday living conditions? 


Culture and Industrial Democracy 


The answer, no doubt, must be 
found in economic and social history. 
Architecture and the arts can only 
develop where society, or some sec- 
tions of it, are lifted above bare sub- 
sistence. Their development implies 
a class of craftsmen who do not have 
to spend all their time tilling the soil, 
and a class of rulers or wealthy per- 
sons with the power or the cash to 
direct them to produce things of 
beauty. Some think that in Hellenic 
times architecture had in the main a 
public or civic impulse; and that no 
one took any interest in grandeur or 
grace for private dwellings. I am sus- 
picious of this theory. It seems to me 
much more likely that a class of 
wealthy traders or war-lords built 
and decorated palaces for them- 
selves, in Miletus and Athens as later 
they certainly did in Rome, and as in 
our days they have done in Berchtes- 
gaden and Fifth Avenue; and that— 
wealth, power, prestige, idealism, 
and precaution against damnation 
being mixed in their aims—they ex- 
tended their luxury to the temples of 
their gods and the forums and arenas 
of their influence. 

On that view of aesthetic history, 
the masses of people on or near the 
subsistence level may have been given 
the opportunity to see great archi- 
tectural monuments and to worship 
in splendid churches, but were not 
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themselves any part of the dynamic 
in producing them. The whole struc- 
ture of cities like Florence or Venice 
seems to me to confirm this analysis, 
though it is of course over-simplified. 
The cathedral and churches of 
Venice are noble projections into the 
civic sphere of the domestic magnifi- 
cence of the Venetian commercial 
aristocracy. The luxuriance of the 
Medici Chapel in Florence is a good 
example of the coincidence of re- 
ligious fervour and love of prestige. 
Let us rejoice that the mighty of that 
age preferred architecture to news- 
papers or racehorses. But I am not 
persuaded that the peasants and 
tailors and bakers of Italy were any- 
thing but passive spectators of this 
wonderful efflorescence of art. 

In Italy, as in other industrialized 
countries, there is a growing con- 
sciousness of the living conditions of 
this great majority, corresponding to 
the rise of modern democratic move- 
ments. The accent has shifted from 


the architecture of grandeur and 
delight to the architecture (or en- 
gineering) of production and con- 


Family houses at Firenzuola 
F. J. Osborn 
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venience. It puzzled me at first, in 
face of the Italians’ tradition of in- 
ventive design, that they are building 
the same bare sleek offices, flats, and 
factories that disinfect the fancy all 
over the Western world. But the ex- 
planation is simple. The orders to- 
day are not given by Doges, Princes, 
Cardinals, and great families who 
hold the gorgeous east in fee. They 
are given by works managers, tech- 
nical consultants, co-operative socie- 
ties, and mayors whose tenure of 
office depends on the vote at the next 
election. Directly or indirectly the 
new potentates have to answer to a 
vast public whose necessities must be 
met before a resumption of high 
culture can be possible. 


Restoration and Reconstruction 


Nevertheless, in Italy the higher 
arts of building still survive. We were 
astonished to find something like a 
hundred men energetically at work 
on rebuilding the Monastery of 
Monte Cassino, and another large 
force restoring the Renaissance Hos- 
pital at Milan. Masons were carving 
capitals, specialists renewing exquis- 
ite mosaics, artists repainting frescoes. 
Some of our councillors thought 
critically of the 11 million rooms 
needed for housing. We had to re- 
mind ourselves that in Italy the 
Church is part of the life of the 
masses; that numerous skilled crafts- 
men necessarily exist in a country 
with so many fine buildings; and not 
least important, that /urismo is one of 
Italy’s major industries, and it is the 
ancient monuments that tourists 
come to see. And as we observed at 
S. Maria della Grazia in Milan, the 
skill of the craftsmen is such that the 
most elaborate work can be perfectly 
restored. 

This brings me to the sad subject of 
the amount of war damage in Italy, 
of which our hosts naturally made 
sure we should take some measure, 
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The “Planning Armada”: Grand Canal, Venice 


The industrial centres and _ port 
towns, like Milan, Genoa, Leghorn, 
Gaeta, and Bologna, have suffered 
damage comparable with that in our 
own cities. In Florence the historic 
area around the Ponte Vecchio was 
laid waste by the retreating Germans, 
though the bridge itself did not meet 
the fate of the other three bridges. All 
along the wide line of advance of the 
campaign through central Italy many 
towns and villages were wiped out. 
Altogether 3,000 bridges and many 
thousands of miles of roads were de- 
stroyed or damaged, and a great 
number of public buildings, including 
10,000 churches and religious insti- 
tutions. 

Dwellings also suffered severely, 
2,600,000 rooms being destroyed or 
badly damaged, and 3,228,000 slight- 
ly damaged. With the housing short- 
age this presents a terrible problem. 


A twelve-year programme provides 
for building 6 million rooms, which 
will overtake about half the shortage. 
Much emergency provision has al- 
ready been made for the “roofless’’. 
Great progress has been made with 
the replacement of roads and bridges, 
and we were impressed both with 
the engineering skill and the taste 
displayed in this gigantic effort. 

Of the £1,500 million to be spent 
on building in the twelve-year period, 
£1,060 million is allocated to new 
house building, £276 million to 
roads, railways, waterways, and ports, 
£100 million to public buildings, 
£83 million to schools and hospitals, 
and £14 million to religious buildings. 

Very remarkable is the emphasis on 
new hydro-electric works in the 
programme. It is intended to double 
the present installation at a cost of 
£600 million. Italy’s future standard 
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of living may well depend on its 
water power. 


Status of Town Planning 


I am compelled to say that in this 
stupendous programme of recon- 
struction, and in the notable progress 
already made, town planning as we 
understand it has had a small part. 
There is no Planning Ministry, and 
departments pursue their own courses 
without even the slight troublings of 
conscience that we can detect in 
Britain. Planners consider the Law 
of 1942 and the Decree of 1945 in- 
adequate, especially for the larger 
centres. Certain powers to acquire 
and re-allot damaged areas exist, but 
public opinion is not interested and 
they are not effectively used. But in 
many places surveys, vigorous dis- 
cussions of policy and powers, and 
lively propaganda are going on. For 
the regions of Milan and Turin 
teams of planners have prepared 
schemes embodying principles of in- 
dustrial decentralization and neigh- 
bourhood grouping. A plan for re- 
building the largely-destroyed port of 
Gaeta is well advanced. But in 
general the powers and interest of 
authorities seem to lag behind the 
enthusiasm of the planners. 

It is true that many of the small 
hill-towns have already been to a 
considerable extent replanned and 
rebuilt; usually, we noticed, on more 
level land below the destroyed towns. 
‘The new plans seemed to us straight- 
forward but not inspiring, and the 
buildings lacking in domestic charm. 
Limitation of materials is one of the 
reasons. Perhaps we were not given 
enough detail of the final intentions 
to judge fairly the quality of these 
efforts. The energy displayed in 
these smaller towns is beyond praise. 

Only on one occasion did we have 
a real opportunity for a collective 
exchange of ideas with Italian plan- 
ners. We found among them much 
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the same divisions of opinion that we 
had in Britain before the New Towns 
Act. Many are interested in our 
policy of dispersal, green belts, de- 
velopment of smaller towns, and re- 
location of industry. Some doubt its 
practicability in Italy. But I was 
given one publication of this year in 
which the whole gospel of Ebenezer 
Howard is persuasively presented. If 
the pressure for stronger planning 
powers succeeds, along with them 
thought will move forward. 

At many places we visited the 
party were delightfully entertained 
by prefects and mayors, and every- 
where members of the local Institutes 
of Planners and Planning Societies 
met us, discussed with us as far as 
language permitted, and generously 
acted as our guides. Our hosts were 
not as systematic in feeding us with 
basic information in a simple form as 
in Holland, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land; and we were not able so readily 
to get into perspective the multitude 
of impressions that poured in upon 
us. But I think the tour gave us very 
vividly the material which a little 
subsequent reading enables us to 
piece together into a coherent pic- 


Rural England, Arise! 


(In response to Sir Leslie Scott’s recent letter 
to The Times) 


They shall not paint the houses 
Around our village green. 
The strictest of our vows is: 
They shall not paint the houses 
A colour that arouses 
Gentle Sir Leslie’s spleen. 
They shall not paint the houses 
Around our village green. 


ASTEIOS 
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POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION 


OF PLANNING 


To meet the present weaknesses of the planning set-up, Professor 
Robson makes definite proposals, and stresses the need of livelier 


public interest 


E ARE only just beginning to 
W ratiize that town and coun- 

try planning is an exceedingly 
difficulc and complex problem of 
government. Until recently it was not 
regarded in that light at all. Minis- 
ters and politicians of all parties as- 
sumed during the previous thirty 
years that if Parliament conferred 
planning powers on local authorities 
—including the poorest, smallest, and 
weakest county district councils— 
and some of these authorities ap- 
pointed planning officers or consult- 
ants, the land of Britain would in due 
course by some mysterious process be- 
come beautifully planned in accord- 
ance with the best ideas of the day. 

Little attention was given in those 
decades to the methods and machin- 
ery of planning administration. In- 
terest was concentrated on planning 
principles and policy. The discussion 
centred on garden cities, densities, 
‘ribbon development, the location of 
industry, and so forth. 

For these reasons the pre-war 
phase was a period both of formation 
and of frustration. People were be- 
ginning to see more and more clearly 
what planning might achieve ideally, 
and what it might prevent. Yet no- 
thing was done in practice; and each 
year the machinery seemed more and 
more feeble. 


Weakness of New Machinery 


The recent legislation has set up a 
new framework for carrying out a 
new system of planning. At the centre 
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we have the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, which despite 
teething troubles and the difficulty of 
obtaining an adequate staff at a time 
of acute shortage, is far better as the 
supervising department than the 
Ministry of Health, where planning 
was never regarded as important. 
The conception of a separate minis- 
try is much sounder than the pro- 
posals of the Scott and Uthwatt Com- 
mittees for a minister without port- 
folio to be in charge of national 
development, with a commission to 
carry out the planning functions of 
the central government. It would be 
impossible, both politically and con- 
stitutionally, to appoint a single 
minister to supervise every kind of 
development throughout the whole 
field of government. 

Nevertheless, the present position 
at the centre is far from satisfactory. 
The Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning is in far too weak a position 
vis-a-vis the other departments, par- 
ticularly the Board of Trade and the 
Ministry of Health, to make itself 
felt effectively. Under the Act of 1947, 
any department whose permission is 
required for development by a local 
authority or statutory undertaker 
may, in granting permission, also 
direct that planning consent shall be 
deemed to be given. Moreover, the 
Act does not bind the Crown. This 
means that nine or ten departments 
with specialized interests can, within 
their respective spheres, override the 
wishes of the Ministry of Town and 
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The Times 


Site of proposed flats, Campden Hill 


Country Planning and undermine 
the policies of the local planning 
authorities. It means that railway 
stations, gas works, airfields, housing 
estates, motor bus garages, sewage 
farms, reservoirs, trunk roads, tele- 
phone exchanges, hospitals, military 
establishments, and all kinds of other 
things can be placed just where the 
department concerned pleases. 

Of course there is consultation with 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, but any one with experi- 
ence in the Civil Service knows how 
weak the position of that department 
is likely to be in discussing such mat- 
ters with the other departments. Its 
weakness is partly due to the fact that 
it is a newcomer confronting older 
departments who tend to correlate 
age with importance, and senility 
with significance. It is also partly due 
to the fact that the function of the 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning is limited ‘‘to securing con- 
sistency and continuity in the fram- 
ing of a national policy regarding the 
use of land”—an unhappy phrase 
which means very little. 


Planning, Housing, and Industry 


It would greatly strengthen the 
position of the Minister of Town and 


Country Planning if housing were 
transferred to him from the Minister 
of Health. The Ministry of Health 
ought now to concentrate its energies 
mainly on the National Health Ser- 
vice, which is a full-time job by itself. 
Housing has only an indirect relation 
to health, but it has a fundamental re- 
lation to planning. The Ministry of 
Health is already neglecting some of 
its present functions relating to local 
government, probably through pres- 
sure of work, so that the loss of hous- 
ing powers would be a good thing 
from the standpoint of relieving con- 
gestion, though the department would 
no doubt put up a tremendous fight 
to retain them. The most important 
advantage of the transfer would be, 
however, to give the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning de- 
cisive power in an important field of 
development. At present it has no 
such power. 

The pernicious effects of requiring 
manufacturers who wish to erect in- 
dustrial buildings to obtain a certifi- 
cate from the Board of Trade that the 
proposed development is consistent 
with the proper distribution of in- 
dustry, are gradually becoming 
known. The public was given to un- 
derstand that the building of factories 
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in the Greater London area would be 
severely restricted, but the number 
and character of the certificates given 
by the Board of Trade for Greater 
London are astounding and indefens- 
ible from the standpoint of good 
planning. From December 1944 to 
March 1949, 192 new factories and 
442 extensions were approved in 
Greater London. It is true that plan- 
ning consent has still to be obtained 
after the Board has given its certifi- 
cate; but this is not usually difficult 
to obtain. The Board of Trade regard 
it as their business not merely to 
decide whether a particular firm 
shall be allowed to open a factory 
in London, but also to settle the 
exact district or site where it is to be 
located. 


Inadequate Planning Areas 


The main burden of planning has 
now been placed on the shoulders of 
the county and county borough coun- 
cils. It is, of course, far too soon to 
express a general opinion of the way 
in which the new set-up is working; 
but it is possible to make some 
general and particular comments on 
the situation. 

First, the county and county 
borough areas are obviously quite 
inadequate for carrying out the great 
regional planning schemes which 
have been prepared in outline for 
Manchester and district, the West 
Midlands area, Greater London, and 
elsewhere. The Minister can create a 
joint board to replace the county and 
county borough councils in a par- 
ticular region, or he can approve the 
setting up of a joint advisory com- 
mittee, if the local planning authori- 
ties agree to set one up. I hope that the 
Minister will use his powers to create 
joint boards freely and fully in ap- 
propriate cases, but I have not yet 
heard of any instance where he has 
done so. The recently published 
minority report of the Greater Lon- 
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don Administration Planning Com- 
mittee advocates a joint board for 
Greater London as an interim mea- 
sure pending more radical reform of 
the whole structure of local govern- 
ment in London. 

Nevertheless, nothing the Minister 
can do can affect the organization of 
development authorities, whether 
local authorities or statutory under- 
takers. The proper relation between 
the bodies responsible for planning, 
planning control, and development 
at all levels is a complex and difficult 
question which does not admit of a 
simple answer. One would like to feel 
that it is receiving the careful study it 
needs. 


National, Regional, and Local 


The crux of the planning problem 
is to sort out the functions which 
should be carried out at the national, 
regional, and local levels, and to pro- 
vide appropriate authorities at each 
level. The greatest weakness to-day is 
in the regions, where the only plan- 
ning authorities are the regional 
officers of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. The democratic 
element is almost totally lacking at 
the regional level, not only in plan- 
ning but. in most other spheres of 
government. For example, the Dis- 
tribution of Industry Panels, set up 
in each standard region by the Board 
of Trade, consist of civil servants 
from various departments. The local 
planning authorities are not repre- 
sented on them, though the subject 
is one of great interest to them and 
they must ultimately sanction the 
location of a factory. 

The present tendency is for govern- 
ment departments to assume all func- 
tions relating to planning, develop- 
ment, and administration above the 
county or county borough level. 
Regionalism is understood in White- 
hall to consist merely of deconcentrat- 
ing work from headquarters to the 
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regional officials of central depart- 
ments. There is no inkling of what 
democratic regionalism could mean. 
Everything is to be managed behind 
closed doors by committees of civil 
servants. 

The deplorable decision to abolish 
the Local Government Boundary 
Commission will make this part of 
the problem much harder to cope 
with, for it puts an end for the time 
being to any hope of serious reform of 
local government, which might lead 
to large-scale elected regional au- 
thorities being set up. 


Disquieting Developments 


To return to the work of the local 
planning authorities. How is it pos- 
sible that the Brighton Corporation, 
which already had Peacehaven as an 
object lesson, should be willing and 
able to perpetrate in the year 1949 
such a monstrous disfigurement of the 
Downs as that which is occurring at 
Patcham? Why is it that in London 
so many of the worst types of de- 
velopment which occurred before the 
war are either being repeated or 
threatened—often by the planning 
authorities themselves? What differ- 
ence does planning make in our daily 
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lives if we are to have another great 
stretch of the riverside spoilt by a 
power station; if lovely open spaces 
in Campden Hill and Roehampton 
are to be seized by a London County 
Council which thinks only of housing 
projects? 

The answers to these questions are 
not too clear. But I feel sure that many 
of the unsatisfactory features of the 
present situation can be traced to 
public apathy, which is reflected in 
the attitude of the planning authori- 
ties. There was immense interest and 
even enthusiasm among ordinary 
people in Coventry, Plymouth, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, London, and 
other great cities when the great 
reconstruction plans were first pub- 
lished shortly before and after the end 
of the war. But these waves of en- 
thusiasm were short-lived. The inter- 
est evaporated because nothing fur- 
ther was done to hold or culiivate the 
attention of the citizen. In most 
places the ordinary man in the street 
probably has not heard of the local 
plan for some years. He has no idea 
what “‘they” are doing about it. Cer- 
tainly in London the great plans for 
the county and Greater London have 
faded out of the public mind. 


View of Peacehaven, Sussex 


Edward Reeve 
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Urgent Need of Public Awakening 
We shall never get effective plan- 
ning until ministers, mayors, alder- 
men, and councillors, aided by civil 
servants and local government offic- 
ers, do their utmost to break down 
the quite understandable ignorance 
and indifference about planning 
which at present exists. There must 
be a widespread and continuous 
educational campaign designed not 
only to inform, but also to invoke a 
positive response from each local 
community. The electorate must be 
made to care whether they get a good 
plan, or a bad one, or none at all. 
Failure to plan well, or failure to 
carry out a plan, must be made to 
mean loss of votes. Long languid 
intervals, in which nothing seems to 
happen, must be strenuously avoided. 
It is not enough for the local plan- 
ning authority merely to “consult’’ 
the various interests concerned before 
or after the outline plan is made. It is 
necessary to secure the active and 
continuous support of industrialists, 
land agents, Chambers of Commerce, 
tenants’ and housing associations, 
women’s institutes, trade unions and 
trade associations, parents’ and tea- 
chers’ associations, schoolmasters, 
clergymen, professional bodies, youth 
leaders, local newspapers and other 
radiating centres of opinion. Plan- 
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ning cannot be successful if it has to 
confront a body of opinion which is 
sceptical, antagonistic, or indiffer- 
ent. The local planning authority 
must be sustained by public interest, 
understanding, and active co-opera- 
tion. Yet it must itself awaken these 
qualities in the community in the first 
instance. Only by educating the citi- 
zens will the local councillors edu- 
cate themselves about the potentiali- 
ties—both good and bad—of plan- 
ning. 


Drawing Boards and Dynamics 


All this is fundamental to sound 
planning administration. Planning 
cannot be accomplished in Britain 
simply by men working at drawing 
boards and in offices. It must be 
brought into the great stream of 
popular interest and emotion which 
are the life forces of our democracy. 
Only by this means did public health, 
education, and housing become great 
public services which most people 
feel to be indispensable to their own 
welfare and to the national well- 
being. The democratic aspect of 
planning is little understood and 
receives little attention. Many of the 
technical difficulties of administra- 
tion, organization, and procedure, 
with which one could fill many pages, 
spring from this fact. 


Peterlee New Town 


At a meeting of Easington Rural 
District Council recently it was an- 
nounced that Dr Monica Felton, 
chairman of the Peterlee Develop- 
ment Corporation for the last eigh- 
teen months, had resigned in order to 
become chairman of the Stevenage 
Development Corporation. The Min- 
ister of Town and Country Planning 
stated in a letter that he proposed to 
appoint Lord Beveridge in her stead. 


The Easington Council opposed the 
new appointment on the grounds 
that Lord Beveridge, a chairman 
of Aycliffe Development Corpora- 
tion, had plenty to do already. 
The Council considered that the 
chairmanship of Peterlee should be 
a full-time appointment and there 
were men in County Durham of 
sufficient ability to take charge of the 
scheme. 
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REBUILDING IN DOCKLAND 


The progress made at Tidal Basin, West Ham, is of special 
interest because here, in a crowded London district, family homes 


are being built on a better layout than before the bombing 


HE COMPARATIVELY even distri- 
| bution of the 14,000 houses 
totally destroyed (representing 
27 per cent of the 1939 properties) did 
not present West Ham with a city 
centre problem, but afforded oppor- 
tunities for neighbourhood redevelop- 
ment. Sixteen neighbourhood units 
are planned for 165,000 people, and, 
the pre-war population of 254,000 
having been reduced to 174,000, the 
decanting problem is not so serious as 
in many districts around London. 
Neighbourhood No. 15, approxi- 
mating to the Tidal Basin Ward, is 
rapidly taking shape in accordance 
with the plans illustrated in Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie’s Greater London 
Plan (page 170). Compulsory Pur- 
chase Orders under the 1944 Act have 
been made for 112 acres, and the 
Minister has confirmed four orders 
totalling 81 acres. 


by THOMAS E. NORTH, FRIBA 


The scheme for the reconstruction 
of the whole neighbourhood (235 
acres) was envisaged in four stages of 
five years each. Whilst the first house 
was not occupied until April 1947, 
progress since has permitted the com- 
mencement of the second stage and 
necessitated a Compulsory Purchase 
Order for part of the third stage. 


Family Homes and Open Space 


Over 600 new dwellings are now 
occupied. They vary in size from one 
to four bedrooms; at the moment the 
three bedroom type predominates for 
economic reasons. This concentration 
on the larger family has brought a de- 
mand for playing space and prompted 
the Council to make an order for 
eight acres of land for recreation, 
originally intended to be acquired in 
the third stage of development. 

With the exception of an experi- 


View of the neighbourhood and docks 


The Sphere 
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mental block of double maisonettes 
totalling four storeys, all dwellings 
are two-storey houses with individual 
gardens or three-storey flats with 
communal gardens. 

Twenty-six dwellings provide in- 
dividual contentment for thirty aged 
folk, and the inclusion of a doctor’s 
house, estate office, and other ser- 
vices mentioned later, gives confi- 
dence that the Council are not 
merely providing the much-needed 
homes. 


Schools: Areas Required 


Two new Council primary schools, 
infant and junior, of brick and steel 
frame construction have been com- 
pleted, and, with a primary school 
provided by the Church authorities 
to replace one destroyed by enemy 
action, accommodate 810 children. 
These three schools form part of the 
Education Development Plan for the 
Borough, approved by the Minister 
of Education, and linked closely with 
the housing programme. The areas 
required for schools under the 1944 
Education Act are from four to six 
times those previously provided for 
similar accommodation in West Ham. 

An existing school in Tidal Basin 
which though out of date by pre-war 
standards amazingly escaped destruc- 
tion, must be retained to cater for the 
temporary increase occasioned by 
the high birth-rate immediately after 
the war. In West Ham this reached 
26-8 per thousand in 1946, but 
dropped to 21-0 per thousand in 
1948. This demand for additional 
school places will of course present a 
problem throughout most of the 
country between the years 1951-62. 


Shops, Pubs, and Industry 


A block of ten shops for daily re- 
quirements is nearing completion and 
experience gained in this small pro- 
ject will form a useful guide for a 
larger centre. The regulations govern- 
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ing leases have been framed with the 
closest co-operation of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Small licensed premises were num- 
erous in this dockside district, but 
only five of the pre-war fourteen re- 
mained standing in the first fifty acres 
of reconstruction. By agreement with 
the London Brewers’ Council, three 
of the five pubs have been retained 
and sites allocated for another four 
making a total of seven, or 50 per 
cent of the pre-war figure. 

At the extreme west of the neigh- 
bourhood, adjacent to Silvertown 
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Way (an existing major road which 
will form the southern end of the Lea 
Valley Road to the docks) is an area 
scheduled for light industry. This is 
proving valuable in providing for the 
resiting of industries now occupying 
sites in the areas zoned for housing. 
Ten acres have been acquired and 
leases are being prepared covering 
the whole of this area. 


Churches and Community Life 

Sites have been delineated for 
places of worship, and a majority of 
the seventeen denominations who 
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work in the borough are represented 
on the London Diocesan Reconstruc- 
tion Committee with whom the plan- 
ning authority discusses re-location. 
When economic circumstances per- 
mit, a branch library will be pro- 
vided on a site approximately in the 
centre of the neighbourhood. 
Planning and the building of 
houses, schools, etc., will not in itself 
create a community; it was therefore 
fortunate that St Luke’s Church 
(often known as the Cathedral of the 
East End) and the famous Dockland 
Settlement should remain standing 


New dev pons cae is in . string contrast to the older housing (shaded black) 
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and ready to take an active part in the 
new town growing around them. In 
the latter building, a documentary 
film entitled ‘““Neighbourhood 15”, 
was recently shown to tenants, and 
their interest in the development of 
their new estate may be gauged by 
the requests for a further showing. 


Rescue of a Blighted Area 


Space does not permit an account 
of the historical survey of Tidal 
Basin, but it is interesting to note that 
the site of the Dockland Settlement 
was chosen fifty years ago as the 
centre of one of the most overcrowded 
districts in the East End of London. 
Charles Dickens recorded ninety 
years ago the beginning of uncon- 
trolled slum development in this same 
area. 

The “blight” is now rapidly giving 
way to new development. This is hav- 
ing a marked influence on the people 
in their houses and the children in 
their new and well-equipped schools. 


Enthusiasm for Gardens 

The greatest credit must be given 
to the tenants for the manner in 
which they have tackled the task of 
creating gardens. Not only was the 
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Part of bombed and blighted area prior to rebuilding 


soil of extremely poor quality, but it 
had been covered to an average 
depth of two feet with bomb debris, 
whilst later the site had been used by 
military forces as a battle training 
ground and subsequently as an em- 
barkation camp. Good quality loam 
was transported from Dagenham and 
deposited at various points on the 
estate, and each week-end has wit- 
nessed the hard toil of removing piles 
of debris and replacing with soil. ‘This 
was an extremely severe test for the 
many without previous gardening ex- 
perience, and in spite of the additional 
burden of the 1949 drought the re- 
sults have been excellent. 

Many difficulties have been ex- 
perienced in acquiring the land, in 
laying out new roads and sewers, in 
dealing with gas, water, electricity, 
and telephone undertakings, and in 
overcoming legal obstacles. The re- 
sults to date have been achieved by 
good teamwork by the planners, a 
progressive local authority, and the 
willing co-operation of the various 
bodies concerned. 

The experience gained, whilst 
hard-earned, is proving invaluable 
for the many other projects now in 
hand in West Ham. 
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The Hateful Colour 

Sir Leslie Scott, from his Red 
House, launches an attack on Green 
Paints, which decline into the Blues 
and take him with them. We join him 
in deploring the current epidemic, 
while doubting if aesthetic truth can 
be wholly dissociated from fashion- 
able mood. Schubert’s Miller, in one 
song of the famous cycle, exulted in 
Green as the Beloved Colour; in the 
next, because the girl smiled in a new 
direction, it became the Hateful 
Colour. Sir Leslie’s smile may popu- 
larize some other part of the spect- 
rum. But it is not a justifiable issue. 

We are alarmed that he specifies 
Brown. Window bars in any dark 
colour disappear, leaving a dead 
blank in the fagade. Admittedly bars 
are nowadays as useless as flowers on 
carpets, concerning which the great 
Mr M’Choakumchild, in Hard Times, 
said the functionalist’s last word. But 
we are Sissy-like enough to think 
them pretty and pleasant; and the 
little rectangles made conspicuous by 
light colour are part of the designed 
effect of many charming English 
houses. As they will remain there in 
any case to add to the trouble of 
cleaning, we may as well have the 
pleasure of seeing them. The suspicion 
that Sir Leslie has started a movement 
for turning them Purple-Brown (like 
Garden Green one of the cheapest 
and most lasting paints) fills us with 
gloom. We would almost rather con- 
tinue annihilating all that’s made 
to a green thought in a green shade. 


Lord Reith lifts the Curtain 
Lord Reith’s autobiography Into 
the Wind is published just as this 


journal appears. Our readers will 
have awaited it, as we have, with curi- 
osity to see what light Lord Reith 
throws on the inside story of the battle 
for planning policy in the critical 
period 1940-43. And it must be said 
that from his unique point of observa- 
tion he throws plenty—in rays ther- 
mal as well as luminiferous. Not less 
interesting are the chapters that deal 
with his experiences and encounters 
with princes, politicians, and people 
in the great blossoming days of the 
BBC, and his subsequent part in the 
organization of the D-day invasion. 
Let no one assume from this brief 
description that the book is just 
another discreet collection of chatty 
memoirs. It is as highly integrated 
and efficient as a torpedo. Written 
largely in a strange yet telling diary- 
telegraphese, packed with facts and 
conversations noted down as great 
events and personal triumphs and 
reverses went by, essentially it is a 
self-analysis, devastatingly frank and 
astoundingly assured. A work more 
different from the carefully selected 
and rounded-off self-assessments of 
Rousseau or De Quincey, or the glee- 
ful gloating of Benvenuto Cellini, can 
scarcely be imagined. Lord Reith’s is 
no story of error and repentance, or 
of progress through confusion to 
serenity. Yet different as it is, it is 
only with autobiographies of these 
unabashed types that it can be com- 
pared. This, coupled with the wealth 
and precision of its record of con- 
temporary happenings (derived from 
a diary of four million words) in an 
interesting period of history, may well 
give the book a place as a literary 
document. 
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Architectural Record 


“You'll be glad to know we’ve finally achieved one-man installation—Now there’s just a 
little matter of stand-by pay for the local building unions” 


Jenkinson of Leeds 

It was with grief that we learned of 
the death of Councillor the Reverend 
Charles Jenkinson, when he had just 
made arrangements to come south 
and devote his great energies to the 
chairmanship of the Stevenage New 
Town Corporation. Having close 
contacts with and a deep understand- 
ing of ordinary folk, and a talent for 
getting things done, he was a power 
in the housing movement in the north 
and a growing influence for good in 
the world of planning. The Quarry 
Hill flats at Leeds, largely the result 
of his driving force, were an original 
and notable achievement; though he 
came to think later that dispersal into 
new towns was a better policy, and 
was one of those who fought strenu- 
ously for it on the Labour Party Post- 
War Reconstruction Committee and 
did much to convince Mr Silkin of 
the practicability of the idea. No one 


was more unselfishly devoted to the 
cause of good housing and planning, 
and his passing at the height of his 
powers is a loss to us all. 


A Harvard Scholarship 

The Department of Landscape 
Architecture, Graduate School of 
Design, Harvard University, offers a 
scholarship for the year 1950-51, 
carrying a stipend of $600, and open 
to those with a Bachelor’s degree or 
equivalent. Inquiries must be receiv- 


ed by 1 December 1949. 


West Ham Not Guilty 


On page 148 of the November issue | 


it was stated that the West Ham CB 
proposed to acquire 18-9 acres of 
Wanstead Flats. We are officially in- 
formed that no such project is under 
consideration by the West Ham 
authorities. It was another authority 
that made this proposal. 


Pe ae a ee. en ns, ee ee ee ee | 
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THE GREAT WEN OF SCOTLAND 


The Member for Coatbridge, formerly Hon. Organizer of the 
Scottish Town and Country Planning Association, cordially wel- 
comes the Clyde Valley Regional Plan, by Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie and R. H. Matthew; HMSO £4 4s. 


by JEAN MANN, MP 


‘The Area must be made to look again as if Man cared for it and 
wanted his fellow beings to live and work in decent surroundings” 


HE SCOTTISH TCPA have been 
complaining of the delay in pub- 
lishing this book. Now that we 
have had it, and time to examine it, 
we are surely amply compensated for 
the delay. It weighs 4 lb. g oz. and 
contains ninety-two pages of photo- 
graphs, maps, and diagrams, with 
ten separate maps and a master map. 
The team who worked for the con- 
sultants must have examined the 
area almost microscopically, since 
even the small pier in the sparsely 
populated Cove district, long since 
closed to all traffic, and forgotien, 
gets focused as “‘the Jetty at Cove, 
derelict boathouses and shack”’. 


Since there is detail pertaining to 
every district in the Clyde Valley it is 
a pity that the price is £4 4s. Ordi- 
nary people cannot afford this price, 
and yet the book is of great interest to 
them, and their problems are pre- 
sented in a lucid, indeed gripping, 
fashion. It is important too that the 
local government electors should 
understand these problems, which 
concern their daily lives and call for 
co-operation throughout the region; 
as reluctance of local authorities to 
forgo some of their ancient rights 
and privileges, love of power and 
prestige, could well prevent the 
development of shape from chaos. 


A map of central Scotland 
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Aerofilms Ltd 


Aerial view of the centre of Glasgow 


Appeals to local patriotism against 
the plan may be successful if the 
people do not understand its wider 
implications. Sir William E. Whyte 
wants a popular edition at 2s. 6d. or 
55. I hope this emerges; but not an 
abridged edition; for the jetty at 
Cove, yacht racing at Hunterston, the 
pit bings (‘‘slag-heaps” to the Eng- 
lish) of Lanarkshire, and the stocking 
of the Coatbridge Loch with trout are 
all of great discussion value to the 
man in the pub, and lead to the wider 
discussion—the replanning of the 
area. The chapters on movement of 
population, trends of industry, re- 
housing, national parks, new seaside 
towns, and agriculture (the latter 
contributed by Mr T. B. Manson, 
Chief Land Officer, Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland) open wide 
the vision from the parochial to the 
regional, as do those on transport and 
communications. 

The book has been well received. 
The newspapers have helped, and 
have been co-operative when they 
might have been forgiven (at this 
stage in our economic difficulties) 


for being cynical. The Glasgow Herald, 
for example, points out that Glas- 
gow’s plan (not yet approved) will 
have to be abandoned, ‘“‘for the plan 
is based on the assumption” that all 
or nearly all the population can be 
accommodated on accepted stand- 
ards “‘within the municipal bound- 
ary”. They add: ‘“‘The plan will pro- 
duce more problems than are now 
foreseen. The alternative, however, is 
hardly to be contemplated.” 

The Scottish TCPA have much 
reason to be gratified. The Associa- 
tion’s voice was alone in calling for a 
committee to survey the region, 
demanding satellite towns, and con- 
demning the Glasgow proposal to 
rehouse its overcrowded million with- 
in the municipal boundary. It almost 
seems that the work of the Associa- 
tion is finished! Quickly following our 
conference in the spring of 1943 at 
which the local authorities in the 
region agreed to our proposals, the 
Scottish Secretary appointed the 
committee. The team of planners 
were set up to blueprint the Clyde 
Valley of the future at a cost of 
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£37,000 paid for by eighteen local 
authorities at the rate of £3 for every 
£1 contributed by the Government. 
(And to think that we ourselves had 
wondered how we could raise the 
money and appointed a sub-com- 
mittee for this purpose. Never was a 
sub-committee so cheerfully aban- 
doned!) 

The satellite towns proposed for 
the region are East Kilbride, Cum- 
bernauld, Bishopton, and Houston. 
East Kilbride is already in being. 
The DSIR research station for the 
region will operate from there, and 
already development is well ahead. 
The Secretary of State will make an 
announcement about the new town 
at Houston very soon, as preparatory 
work is almost completed. His pre- 
decessor (the late Rt Hon. J. West- 
wood) put up a valiant fight for the 
new town at East Kilbride, in face of 
Glasgow’s unfortunate opposition. 
Immediately following publication 
of the plan, the Secretary of State met 
the local authorities concerned to dis- 
cuss its implications. Local authori- 
ties generally are co-operative and 
some are already working on the 
plan. But it-is recognized that further 
legislation is required before any 
executive body could assume over- 
riding powers to co-ordinate the 
deveiopment of the area as a whole. 

Of the new town proposed at 
Houston, it is said that this is based on 
the assumption that the steel in- 
dustry’s centre of gravity will shift 
down the river. The centre of gravity 
has been Lanarkshire, and the pro- 
posals to shift this down the river were 
made more than twenty years ago 
by a team of experts from USA. 
Recently the industry has been re- 
organized at great cost and con- 
centrated at Clydebridge. There are 
still many out-of-date, primitive 


plants around Lanarkshire, calling 
out for integration and moderniza- 
tion; but it is doubtful whether the 








Air Ministry 


An obsolete pithead 


Government will look favourably on 
the proposals of the regional plan- 
ners at the present time. Develop- 
ments are already afoot concerning 
transport and communications. The 
proposals for electrification of trans- 
port between Glasgow and _sur- 
rounding burghs are not new, and 
there is a public demand for consider- 
ation of this now, and not in the far- 
off future. 

Of the overcrowding of population 
in Glasgow the report states that 
“Nowhere else in Great Britain are 
700,000 people crowded into approxi- 
mately 1,800 acres, an average gross 
residential density of nearly 400 
persons per acre, as in the central 
part of Glasgow. Housing densities in 
tenement blocks are as high in some 
districts as 127 houses or 700 persons to 
the acre.” They point to the necessity 
of a redistribution of the population, 
the “‘bitter residue of dereliction and 
degradation”’. 

Dereliction exists throughout the 
industrial areas. “Old and disused 
pits and pit-head gear left to crumble 
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and rust, semi-ruinous buildings 
falling in rubble, the ubiquitous 
bings, many still burning, rising at 
every point in the landscape, broken 
field drainage due to subsidence, dere- 
lict railway lines, all these together 
with the decaying towns and villages 
have produced a total effect of dere- 
liction which must by a great effort 
be wiped away, if a new start is to be 
made.” In contrast the planners say 
of Loch Lomond: ‘Nowhere in 
Great Britain is there so near to a 
great mass of population such a mag- 
nificent area of diverse beauty. In- 
creasingly the citizens of Clydeside 
are realizing the fact and year by 
year grow the numbers of those who 
make their way through it on foot, or 
by cycle, who camp in it, canoe and 
swim in its lochs and rivers, and climb 
on its mountains. It is looked upon 
by them more and more as their 
essential playground for physical 
endeavour and outlet of city-stifled 
emotions. Its treasures of geological 
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phenomena, fauna, and flora are 
multitudinous.”’ 

The chairman of the committee, 
Councillor Hugh McCalman, BL, if 
not an enthusiastic planner at the 
start, outran every one and made a 
particularly noteworthy contribu- 
tion. 

There must be emphasis that the 
overriding authority should be the 
Department of Health and not the 
Board of Trade, who are continuing 
the squalor in an endeavour to 
appease the clamour for work in the 
redevelopment areas. 

There should also be a master plan 
for Scotland. The Clyde Valley Plan 
does to a great extent represent com- 
partmental planning. The popula- 
tion of Scotland is over 5,000,000 
and one half are in the Clyde Valley. 
Why keep them there? Trends of 
industry and depopulation as well as 
the idea of self-support, indicate that 
the over-all Scottish plan is impera- 
tive. 


Loch Long. View towards Arrochar 


Robert Adam 
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Legal Notes 




















by A. E. TELLING, BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


HE MINISTER of Town Jand 
[county Planning has recently 
made an important statement 
on the principles which local plan- 
ning authorities should adopt in 
dealing with applications for the 
renewal of planning permissions 
which have lapsed owing to the war. 
In 1939 the LCC gave interim 
development permission for the build- 
ing of an office block in Westminster, 
subject to condition that the work was 
completed within a fixed time. The 
work was not completed owing to the 
war but last year the company ap- 
plied for renewal. This was refused on 
the ground that the development was 
contrary to the LCC’s new plans. 
On appeal the Minister set aside the 
LCC’s refusal. He added that he did 
not look with favour on the pro- 
cedure adopted by the Council 
which would have deprived the 
developer of compensation in respect 
of that part of the development 
already carried out. The proper 
course would be to renew the per- 
mission, and then, if the authority 
consider the development should not 
proceed, they should use the powers 
available to them to cancel the per- 
mission, thus entitling the developer 
to compensation. 


Material Change of Use 

The Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947 defines development as 
either: 

(a) building, engineering or min- 
ing operations, or, 
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(6) the making of a_ material 

change in the use of land. 

The second half of this definition is 
so vague that it is bound to give rise to 
difficulty and may lead to injustice. 
The MTCP circular 67 makes a 
gallant effort to define a material 
change of use: “‘a change in kind will 
always be material, e.g. from house to 
shop, or from shop to factory. A 
change in the degree of an existing 
use may be material, but only if it is 
very marked.” But these remarks 
leave wide open the question of 
how “‘marked”’ a change of use must 
be to qualify as material. Nor is it 
always easy to say what is a change 
in kind. For instance, shop premises 
are used by an insurance company. 
Is the use that of a shop or an office? 
The Central Land Board evidently 
regard the use as an office, so that if 
the premises are then used as a retail 
shop there is a material change of use 
attracting development charge. This 
interpretation of the law might well 
be challenged in the Courts. 


The Housing Act, 1949 
Although only an amending mea- 
sure, this Act revolutionizes the law 
of housing. Hitherto local authority 
housing activity has been confined 
to the provision of dwellings for the 
working classes. Under the new Act 
local authorities will be able to build 
estates comprising houses of varying 
sizes and types. The Act does not 
deal directly with subsidies, but its 
effect is that subsidies may be paid 
under the 1946 Act in respect of 
houses built for the higher income 
groups. Parliament did not ade- 
quately consider whether the sub- 
sidy should be paid on the larger 
houses or whether the tenants should 
pay an economic rent. The MOH 
circular 90/49, however, states that 
subsidy will be paid on these houses, 
the local authority having discretion 
(Continued on page 227) 
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USA Federal Housing 

Enlightened USA opinion seems 
encouraged by the new Federal legis- 
lation for low-cost housing. From 
this side of the Atlantic it does not 
seem remarkably daring. But it was 
fiercely opposed, and passed the 
Senate only by a small majority. We 
hope to publish shortly a_ well- 
informed comment on the measure 
and what it means in practice. 


Saving the Greenbelt Towns 

For some time it has been the 
settled intention of Congress to dis- 
pose of the three Greenbelt Towns 
built by the Roosevelt administration 
in 1935-7 as constructive work 
relief. Those interested in these 
admirable developments thought it 
hopeless to oppose the sale, in view of 
the ideological objection of USA 
opinion to Government ownership of 
such projects. Efforts have therefore 
been made to get them taken over by 
“veterans co-operation organiza- 
tions” who will maintain their unique 
character and complete them in 
accordance therewith. As a result 
largely of the persistence of Mr 
Clarence Stein, who had much to do 
with the original schemes, clauses 
have been inserted in the new law 
empowering the Public Housing 
Commissioner to give preference in 
the sale of the towns to veterans’ 
groups of the desired type. Existing 
tenants may join such groups. 

A suitable group has already been 
formed to take over Greendale, 
Wisconsin, with some financial co- 
operation from the public authorities 
of Milwaukee. 
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Planning News 


New Towns for America 

The Regional Planning Associa- 
tion of America announces that it is 
organizing in various parts of the 
country New Towns Committees to 
advocate the policy of Greenbelts 
and the creation of balanced com- 
munities in natural surroundings. 
The first shot in the campaign is 
fired by an inspiring four-page leaflet 
by Clarence Stein, which contains a 
description of Greendale as an ex- 
ample of advanced community plan- 
ning. 


State Housing in New Zealand 

On the recent opening at Christ- 
church of the 30,o00th state rental 
home in New Zealand, the Minister 
of Works (Hon. R. Semple) stated 
that since 1935 homes had been pro- 
vided at the rate of nine per 1,000 of 
population, compared with six per 
1,000 in Australia and USA, and 
four per 1,000 in Britain. Of every 
£10 spent on construction in New 
Zealand, £7 is devoted to govern- 
mental or private housing. 

The New Zealand Government 
launched in 1937 the state scheme to 
provide homes for the medium and 
lower income groups. Land was ac- 
quired by the state and private con- 
tractors tendered for the construc- 
tion. Since 1945 a few state houses 
have also been built directly by ex- 
service trainees under the govern- 
ment rehabilitation scheme. State 


houses, which are built to more than 
200 designs of varying size, form com- 
pact settlements laid out on modern 
town-planning principles with seven 
acres of reserves and play areas for 
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every 1,000 residents; road _ traffic 
is routed around residential areas. 
Space is provided for a front lawn 
and back vegetable garden. 

The housing shortage was aggra- 
vated by suspension during the war of 
imports of materials and the demand 
for labour for public works. ‘‘Lux- 
ury” building has been forbidden in 
order to speed up housing. More than 
50,000 applicants are waiting for 
state homes, half of which are re- 
served for ex-service men. 

More than £30 million has been 
invested by the state in housing. 
Large settlements have been de- 
veloped at Wellington, Auckland, 
Christchurch, and Dunedin, and 
houses have been built in nearly 400 
towns and villages. The programme 
is for 12,000 houses a year for five 
years, but it will be five years more 
before demands are met. 

Two-thirdsof New Zealand’s houses 
are still built by private builders, and 
costs are high. The minimum area of 
one-eighth of an acre required for a 
house and a garden may cost be- 
tween £50 and £150. Building costs 
from £200 to £280 a room. About 
half the privately built houses qualify 
for loans from the State Advances 
Corporation, at 44 per cent interest 
up to two-thirds of valuation. The 
Government also advances money to 
local bodies as housing loans or for 
housing schemes. 


Housing Associations in Holland 
Housing associations are promin- 
ent in the economic life of the 
Netherlands, providing almost 10 
per cent of dwellings. The first was 
established in Amsterdam in 1852. 
Its example was followed by other 
bodies of well-to-do people renting 
good dwellings to lower income 
groups, and later by working-class 
co-operative associations, aiming at 
house-ownership for members. Most 
housing associations are almost com- 
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pletely financed by local authorities, 
the rate of interest varying from 4} to 
4 per cent. Local authorities in turn 
obtain loans from the State, which 
also makes yearly contributions to 
the associations towards manage- 
ment costs. 

At present there are over 1,000 
associations, distributed through the 
country but most active in urban 
areas. In practice they only construct 
buildings for rent. Much overlapping 
is caused by the formation of associa- 
tions on a confessional or political 
basis. The number of dwellings man- 
aged by associations amounts to 
190,000, individual associations be- 
ing responsible for five or six to 3,000. 
In the larger estates a tenants’ com- 
mittee often assists the permanent 
staff in management. Activities in- 
clude the provision of dwellings for 
elderly couples and large families, 
and of hostels for those living alone. 
Associations and local authorities 
concerned have formed the National 
Housing Council which is non- 
confessional and non-political; there 
is also a Roman Catholic Housing 
Federation. 


Italian Town Planning Conference 

The Istituto Nazionale di Urban- 
istica has announced its intention of 
holding a third Italian town planning 
conference at Rome in the spring of 
1950. Under the chairmanship of 
Umberto Tupini, Minister of Public 
Works, the conference will deal with 
the following subjects: the nature and 
aims of modern town planning; the 
methods and procedure to be employ- 
ed in preparing, compiling, and 
carrying out town plans; and the 
tasks and responsibilities of public 
and local authorities. This informa- 
tion is contained in the periodical 
Urbanistica which has resumed pub- 
lication after nine years. The current 
issue includes a detailed study of plans 
for Turin. 
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DISPERSAL AND DEFENCE: I 


A distinguished American city planner here argues that dispersal, 
a military necessity, is also a peace-time advantage. In a second 
article he will suggest the methods or patterns of dispersal. 
(Condensed from Bulletin of Atomic Scientists) 


HE UNITED STATES is going to doa 
great deal of city building in the 
next few years. It will build a 
million or more urban dwellings 
annually and should build a million 
and a half. It will build a proportion- 
ate quantity of streets, utilities, 
schools, factories, stores, churches, 
and other buildings and facilities 
that make up city structure. Every 
year it will build the equivalent of a 
metropolis of 4,000,000 people or of a 
hundred cities of 40,000. 

How and where that building is 
done will in large degree determine 
the kind of nation we become in the 
years ahead; how well equipped we 
are for the pursuits of peace; how 
well prepared we are to meet the 
threat of war. If our cities are ar- 


by TRACY AUGUR 


ranged to function well, the nation 
can be strong. If they are so arranged 
that they function badly, it cannot be, 
no matter how hard it labours. 


Problem of Reducing Vulnerability 


As an urban nation we cannot 
escape that simple fact. Nor can we 
escape another that stems from it, 
namely, that the form, size, and 
location of our cities is a matter of 
national concern, to be set by the 
mandates of national welfare rather 
than whims of individual builders. 

National defence consists as much 
in ability to deliver decisive blows 
against an aggressor’s home base as 
in ability to ward off or absorb blows 
struck by him. We were not prepared 
to take the blow that fell on us at 


“‘Operation Crossroads” at Bikini, July 1946 
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Pearl Harbour but we had time to 
prepare the counter blows that finally 
brought our attacker to defeat. It is 
unlikely that any future aggressor 
will attack us unless he is satisfied 
that his initial blows can permanently 
destroy our ability to strike back. He 
will pay less attention to the size and 
disposition of our military forces than 
he will to our underlying ability to 
sustain counter action on an effective 
scale and for an effective period. 

That ability will rest on the ability 
of our national economy to function 
under the conditions of war. Our 
nation-wide network of cities is the 
mainstay of that economy. If a pros- 
pective aggressor is wise, he will care- 
fully assay his ability to deal it a 
knock-out blow before he undertakes 
aggression. If his survey reveals that 
he is unlikely to succeed, he will do 
well to turn his energies to less risky 
enterprises. 

In short, if it is clear that the urban 
structure of this country is so con- 
stituted that it can continue to func- 
tion under attack, the attack is not 
likely to come. If it does come an 
urban structure that is so constituted 
will support the kind of retaliation 
needed to defeat it. Unfortunately, in 
an unstable world the reverse is also 
true. An urban structure that is 
vulnerable to attack is likely to invite 
it. And if it is vulnerable, it can do 
little to support the retaliatory action 
needed for final victory. 


Big Cities are Inviting Targets 


The urban structure of the United 
States has not presented an inviting 
target in recent wars because our 
enemies did not have the means to 
get at it. The perfection of the long- 
range bombing plane, the guided 
missile, and the atom bomb has 
changed the picture. Our contemp- 
orary urban structure now presents 
an inviting target because it is 
dominated by a few dozen key 
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New York under atomic attack 


centres. If they were knocked out, 
with the kind of blow that atom 
bombs can strike, the rest of the net- 
work of towns and cities on which our 
economy rests would not be able to 
perform effectively. That is not just 
because the key centres contain such 
large concentrations of factories, 
railways, and warehouses. It is more 
because thenation’scomplexeconomy 
is run by the people who work in 
them in Washington, New York, 
Chicago, and other principal ad- 
ministrative centres. 

These concentrations of organizing 
ability and experience are of a kind 
with our 1941 concentration of naval 
strength at Pearl Harbour. Because 
concentrated they are easier to hit. 
We have no way of knowing when 
any nation will be prepared to hit 
them. We hope there never will be 
such a time. But we cannot be sure 
that some nation will not be pre- 
pared to do so, if not soon, then five, 
ten, or fifteen years from now. And 
unless we do something about it in 
the meantime, our highly urbanized 








economy will be even more vulner- 
able then than it is now. 

We can do something about it if 
we want to. In the great programme 
of city building on which we are 
now engaged we can build for 
strength or for weakness. We have 
that choice. We can add the million 
dwellings, the stores, factories, and 
schools we build each year to our big 
urban centres. We can increase their 
size and congestion and confusion 
and make them at once less efficient 
than they now are as instruments of 
modern living and production, and 
even more inviting as targets for 
attack. Or we can direct the new 
building into a dispersed pattern of 
small efficient cities, more attuned to 
the needs of modern living, commerce 
and industry, and far less inviting as 
targets. 

The latter choice might be hard to 
make if its only justification were 
defence. The argument might be 
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A view of devastated Hiroshima 
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made against it on the morbid side, 
that a sound programme for dis- 
persal would take so long and be so 
difficult that it could not possibly 
outstrip a powerful aggressor’s pro- 
gramme of armament. Or, in a more 
hopeful vein, it might be argued that 
since atomic war threatens such 
grievous damage to all belligerents as 
to-be unthinkable, there would be no 
point in upsetting our accustomed 
modes of city building to prepare for 
it. 

But it happens that a sound pro- 
gramme of dispersal would improve 
our position for peace at the same 
time that it improved our chance of 
averting war and of surviving if it 
came. The same features of urban 
organization that make a modern 
nation strong for war also make it 
strong for peace. And a start in that 
direction can be made at once and 
carried forward vigorously without 
upsetting the established machinery 
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of urban life or the national economy 
that it supports. 

The present pattern of cities in the 
United States—their locations and 
relative size and relationship, as well 
as their basic arrangements of streets 
and building—was pretty well set by 
the end of the nineteenth century. It 
was not planned to meet the needs of 
the mid-twentieth century. It was 
established before many of to-day’s 
most effective instruments of trans- 
portation, communication, produc- 
tion, and organization were in use. It 
is, in fact, a pattern carried over from 
a bygone day, grown bigger and 
more clumsy through a _ curious 
momentum that has led us to repeat 
past practices long after they have 
ceased to be efficient or profitable to 
the community. 

Fifty or sixty years ago there were 
reasons for having people living and 
working in tightly constricted concen- 
trated areas and for having manage- 
ment concentrated in a few big cities; 
but those reasons have been largely 
dissipated by the invention of tele- 
phones, radio, automotive  trans- 
portation, and other devices of mod- 
ern life. The urban pattern that grew 
in response to nineteenth-century 
reasons had drawbacks even then, 
but in its time it had compensating 
advantages. Now it has the draw- 
backs in intensified form and few of 
the compensations. 


Redesign and Flexibility 


It is possible to redesign the urban 
structure of the country so that it will 
serve to-day’s requirements, just as 
it was possible to redesign the 
structure of vehicles from horse- 
drawn to motor-driven types. And it 
is possible to design it with a flexi- 
bility that will permit adjustment to 
future needs. The key to such design 
is the use of smaller basic units, units 
that can be designed for special 
functions and redesigned and re- 
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built without too great loss if taey 
become obsolete. We do not hesitate 
to scrap an obsolete factory; why 
should not the same be done to cities? 
It is possible to rebuild our typical 
big urban concentrations into clusters 
of well-dispersed small cities without 
sacrificing the economic or social 
advantages of big centres and with- 
out perpetuating their disadvantages. 
It is possible to secure a much finer 
environment for home and work than 
the average citizen now dares dream 
of. And it is possible to do this without 
upsetting the normal functioning of 
our existing centres and without 
entailing expenditures beyond those 
incurred in the customary process of 
rebuilding and expanding them. 


Planning for Maximum Potential 

By so doing it is possible to place 
the nation’s economy on a much 
sounder war footing; first by increas- 
ing the potential of its cities for sus- 
tained production, and second, by 
greatly decreasing their vulnerability. 
It is the cheapest defence measure 
this nation can adopt because it costs 
us nothing. Building and rebuilding 
will go on in any case. It is just a 
question of directing it into channels 
that improve our defensive position 
and increase our strength. 

What kind of dispersal does this 
call for? Obviously not an even de- 
ployment of the urban population 
across the continent. That would con- 
stitute abandonment of the good fea- 
tures of urbanization along with the 
bad. The goal must be one that com- 
bines dispersal of the urban target 
with maintenance of the nation’s 
capacity for organized production. 
This includes maintenance of the very 
real social and cultural benefits that 
cities bring to those who operate the 
productive machinery and whose 
morale is as vital to production as the 
machines themselves. 

( To be concluded) 
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Regent’s Park Houses 

St Pancras Council are appealing 
to the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning against the condition im- 
posed by the LCC that Nash houses 
in Albany Street and Regency houses 
in Clarence Gardens should be pre- 
served in the Regent’s Park area 
redevelopment scheme. 

The LCC hold that their historic 
interest makes them worthy of pre- 
servation, but St Pancras Council 
deny this and say that there are other 
objections to their retention. 


Paul Oppermann and T. J. Kent 

Mr Paul Oppermann, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Institute, has 
left Washington to become planning 
director for San Francisco. He suc- 
ceeds Mr T. J. Kent, who has become 
head of the new Department of City 
Planning at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Cost of Hartlepool Plan 

After months of controversy on the 
Max Lock Development Plan for 
West Hartlepool, the estimated cost 
was revealed for the first time 
recently at a press conference. It is 
nearly £3,000,000—{£2,970,290 to be 
exact—and the estimate is much 
below what had been expected. 


Cardiff Extension Plan 

A move to increase the admini- 
strative area under their control by 
28,000 acres (which would more than 
double the present acreage) and the 
taking in of an additional population 
of 12,000 is to be made by Cardiff 
Corporation, who have decided on 
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the immediate promotion of a private 
Parliamentary Bill to seek an ex- 
tension of the city’s boundaries. 

The decision to promote the Bill 
arises from the winding-up of the 
Boundary Commission with the con- 
sequent abandonment of its proposals 
and the fact that the corporation is 
now forced to seek housing sites out- 
side its own boundaries. 


Northern Ireland Planning 
Committee 

A Committee for Town and 
Country Development has been set 
up by the Northern Ireland Council 
of Social Service. It has started on 
research, collecting facts, and assess- 
ing problems, as a preliminary to 
active efforts to arouse public interest 
in planning in Northern Ireland. Sir 
Lucius O’Brien and the Countess of 
Antrim have been moving forces in 
creating the Committee, of which 
Mr George Buchanan is now chair- 
man. 


Tracy Augur 

Mr Tracy B. Augur, consultant 
planner and past president of the 
American Institute of Planners, well 
known for his work in connection 
with the layout of the TVA towns, 
Norris, and the Atomic City at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, is now acting 
Urban Planning Officer in the Gen- 
eral Services Administration at Wash- 
ington. 


National Trust 

The National Trust announces that 
it has just completed the purchase of 
The Side in Ennerdale, from Lowther 
Estates Ltd. The Side borders En- 
nerdale Water at the eastern end of 
its southern shore and runs from the 
lake up to the skyline. The higher 
parts of it are used for sheep-grazing 
and the lower slopes are covered with 
oak and ash trees. The property ex- 
tends to 850 acres. 
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WHO ARE THE PLANNERS? 


In this brief but controversial discussion of present planning 
machinery, a member of Batley Borough Council maintains that 
more initiative should be left with elected representatives 


by 


and Housing Conference held 

in Leeds in July the most 
striking feature of the proceedings 
was the complete lack of interest 
shown by delegates at the morning 
session on town planning. Ample 
time was left for questions after splen- 
did papers, but discussion was de- 
sultory and quite clearly those pre- 
sent contributed nothing to the sub- 
ject. Only two speakers really entered 
into the subject with vigour, and 
both these were borough engineers. 
Never was there so much to talk 
and think about on town planning 
topics, and yet delegates from the 
West Riding of Yorkshire had so little 
to contribute. 

Trying to find some reason for this 
state of affairs has prompted me to 
attempt an assessment of the position 
now that the Town and Country 
Planning Act is settling down as part 
of the legislative structure. 


A" THE Regional Town Planning 


New Procedure Stifles Interest 


The West Riding County Council 
gave to district councils a system of 
delegation under the Act that com- 
pares favourably with any in the 
country and went nearly as far as 
the Act would allow. Looking back 
now to the pre-act state of affairs it is 
clear that in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire there used to be a large 
number of local councillors taking 
part in planning. We all know that 
mistakes were made, but the coun- 
cillors did meet regularly with their 
local officials to talk and think about 
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particular planning problems and 
very many decisions were being 
made regularly. There was thus an 
intelligent conception of planning 
needs in the minds of local legislators. 

The situation is now very different 
and I write as the chairman of the 
committee responsible for planning 
in a municipal borough of 40,000 
inhabitants. We meet regularly as 
before but now in addition to the local 
borough engineer we have with us a 
most capable county planning officer. 
Each case now appears before us 
accompanied by a written statement 
from the planning officer giving the 
suggested decision and reasons for the 
same. The vast majority of cases are 
perfectly straightforward and _ the 
suggested decision is nearly always 
accepted without discussion or ques- 
tion. At this point I fear that the Act 
is going to be harmful in the long run 
for planning. The initiative is seen 
to have passed completely out of the 
hands of councillors to the planning 
officer, and a feeling is developing 
that planning is outside the scope of 
the local councillor and is becoming 
the automatic prerogative of the 
planning official. 


Return Initative to Councillors 


I am not here concerned with the 
merits of the new system, but I am 
convinced that planning is ceasing 
to be of interest to the elected repre- 
sentatives, and public interest will 
grow less and less; if this happens 
town and country planning will cease 
to have any meaning. 
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TREES FOR BEES 
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In street and landscape planting many considerations arise. The 
founder of “‘ The Men of the Trees” puts the case here for consider- 
ing the interests of bee-keepers 


by RICHARD ST BARBE BAKER 


MONG THE earliest flowering trees 
A are the almonds, plums, pears, 
and apples. Our orchards are 
dependent on the bees for the work 
of pollination, and in turn contribute 
the choicest of nectar. The tulip tree, 
liriodendron tulipifera with its frag- 
rant, bell-shaped flowers, is said to be 
one of the most reliable in yielding 
nectar, and few other trees furnish as 
much. The nectar may be seen in 
large and small drops on the orange- 
yellow portions of the petals, on the 
inner side, which serve as nectaries 
and nectar guides. When the weather 
is warm and dry the flow is heavy. The 
honey from the tulip tree is bright 
amber when new, becoming darker 
with age and very thick with the 
appearance of treacle. In quality it is 
fair, somewhat strong, but with a 
rather pleasant flavour. 

The sycamore, too well-known to 
need description, flowers at a time 
between fruit blossom and clover and 
other farm crops, and will thrive in 
exposed positions where many other 
trees would fail. 

Perhaps the best known tree for 
honey is the common lime, tilia vul- 
garis, widely cultivated as an avenue 
tree. It is a variable source of honey, 
but it seldom fails entirely. 

There are many varieties of lime 


which flower through July, and, if 


wisely planted, would produce a con- 
tinuous yield of nectar for about a 
month. Tilia americana, the bass- 
wood of commerce, from which 
honey sections are made, is a tali tree 
and grows in forests from New Bruns- 
wick to Nebraska and Texas. Tilia 


pubescens extends from Connecticut 
to Florida and Texas, and tilia hetero- 
phylla from Pennsylvania to South 
Illinois and Alabama. All these limes 


are to be recommended as a source of 


nectar. I believe the record yield 
occurred at Orchard, Iowa, when 600 
lb. of basswood honey was obtained 


R. St Barbe Baker 
Robinia pseudacacia 
by a single colony in thirty days—an 
average of 20 lb. per day, whereas the 
best recorded from clover was 14 lb. 
in one day. 

A tree which should be planted 
more extensively is the black locust, 
robinia pseudacacia. \t thrives in poor 
positions and will be quite happy 
in towns or where the atmosphere is 
not free from smoke. This is one of the 
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finest honey trees of the eastern and 
southern states of America. It belongs 
to the great family of the leguminosae, 
which includes many of the best 
honey plants. It is a native of the 
mountains from Pennsylvania to 
Georgia and westward to Missouri 
and Arkansas. It has become exten- 
sively naturalized in Canada, New 
England and the Western States, 
where large plantations of it have 
been made for timber. The wood is 
hard and very durable, and has a life 
of sixty-five years as a fence-post, be- 
ing superior to oak for this purpose. It 
was popularized in this country by 
William Cobbett. The white, frag- 
rant flowers are similar in form to the 
blossoms of a garden pea, but hang in 
long racemes like those of wisteria. 
They appear at the end of May or 
in June and the blossoming period 
lasts for about ten days. When the 
weather is favourable a large amount 
of white honey is secured. 
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I should like to obtain the support 
of planners in persuading British 
Railways to plant robinia along the 
embankments. They would fix the 
soil and provide a rich harvest of 
nectar at a time of the year when it 
would help to stimulate the bees and 
prepare them for their indispensable 
work on farm crops. It would be a 
source of supply of honey for railway 
workers, and the blossom would pro- 
vide a welcome to our visitors from 
other countries. The planting of 
thousands of miles of railways with 
this beautiful and valuable tree 
would be a fitting way of commemor- 
ating the Festival of Britain in 1951. 

Far-sighted planning will ensure 
that in future fruit and nut bearing 
trees will be planted on the verges 
of arterial roads and in hedgerows 
thus providing not only a rich har- 
vest for the bees but a source of food 
which will be in increasing demand 
with our growing population. 


Shelley visits Florence 


“Yesterday’s journey performed in 
a one-horse cabriolet almost without 
springs over a rough road was ex- 
cessively fatiguing . . . The country 
was various and exceedingly beauti- 
ful . . . As we approached Florence, 
the country became cultivated to a 
very high degree, the plain was filled 
with the most beautiful villas, and as 
far as the eye could reach the moun- 


tains were covered with them... 
Florence itself is the most beautiful 
city I ever saw. It is surrounded with 
cultivated hills . covered with 
bright villas on every side . . . and 
then the blue and misty pine forests, 
which invest the aerial Apennines 
that fade in the distance. 


—Letter to Mary Shelley, August 1818 


LEGAL NOTES (continued from page 217) 


so distribute the benefit of the sub- 
tidy as it thinks fit. 

The Act also introduces the prin- 
ciple of grants for the modernization 
and conversion of existing dwellings. 


These are available to private indi- 
viduals as well as to local authorities. 
The Act empowers the Minister to 
lay down standards, and these may 
be found in circular 90/49. 
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THE LAND OF BRITAIN: Its Use and 
Misuse. By L. Dudley Stamp. Longmans 
Green. 425. 


Economic difficulties following the 
second World War have brought 
British farming into its own again, 
and problems of land utilization 
have been raised which had not 
seriously troubled the nation’s rulers 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws a 
hundred years ago. No difficulty had 
been experienced at any time in feed- 
ing the ever-growing industrial popu- 
lation. In the middle of last century 
an improving technique, the result of 
scientific research and mechanical 
invention, sufficed to raise produc- 
tion as more food was needed; to- 
wards the end of the century, and up 
to the outbreak of the second World 
War, the resources of all the world 
became available to us, as inter- 
national trade developed. In these 
conditions, land utilization was not a 
matter of national concern; farming 
declined or expanded as world prices 
for produce dictated, with a general 
tendency towards the home produc- 
tion of perishables, naturally pro- 
tected, and the import of bread 
cereals and fodder grains. To-day, all 
this has changed, and it is not neces- 
sary to explain why home production, 
carried to the maximum that the 
land will sustain, has become as 
essential to us as it was to the Israel- 
ites in the days of the Pharaohs. 

Nor is the regeneration of agri- 
culture the only problem of land use. 
The growth of population is making a 
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call upon the land to provide new 
homes and new sites for enterprise, as 
well as more food. The social con- 
science of the community can be satis- 
fied no longer with the cramped and 
congested conditions of life and la- 
bour prevailing in so many of the big 
towns, but the siting of new homes in 
more spacious areas is apt to raise 
acute controversy over the compara- 
tive advantages of alternative uses of 
the land. For all these reasons, it is 
fundamental to the proper planning 
of the countryside to have the fullest 
information about its natural state 
and its economic possibilities. It is 
no longer possible to leave the re- 
sources of a small country, so heavily 
populated, to haphazard exploita- 
tion and development. 

In many ways, Dr Dudley Stamp’s 
monumental work supplies this basic 
information. It is founded upon a 
field-to-field record of land use, 
begun in 1931, when the world 
economic crisis was at its height and 
British agriculture was in deep de- 
pression. A simple classification was 
adopted, which would distinguish 
meadow land and pasture; arable 
land and market gardening; orch- 
ards, gardens, and allotments; moor- 
land, commons, and hillsides; build- 
ings and land agriculturally un- 
productive; and water. The task of 
recording these various uses on the 
six-inch Ordnance Survey map was 
carried out with the help of school- 
children all over the country, and it 
was completed in three years. The 
organization of this survey, and the 
difficulties encountered and over- 
come, are fully described by Dr 
Stamp, who has provided, also, a 
short history of land use in our 
country from the days of the self- 
sufficing village communities. He 
shows how, even under this simple 
social organization, different func- 
tions were assigned to different sites, 
and the layout of many parishes and 
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farms in the downland and hill dis- 
tricts to-day are explained by a farm- 
ing economy which utilized the val- 
leys for grazing and meadow, the 
drier lands above them for arable 
land and corn growing, with rough 
grazings on the poorer land on top. 
Industrial development and trans- 
port improvements broke down this 
village self-sufficiency within the last 
few hundred years, substituting a 
national one under which land use 
gradually sorted itself out in regions 
particularly adapted to particular 
forms of husbandry. Under pressure 
of imported food, both grain and ani- 
mal products, in increasing quanti- 
ties, national self-sufficiency was 
next broken down, and home food 
production, for long years before the 
second World War, had been dic- 
tated entirely by overseas compe- 
tition. 

Transport and foreign trade have 
been the biggest factor in the devel- 
opment of land utilization in modern 
times, but there have been other influ- 
ences as well. The author shows the 
influence of soil types in the develop- 
ment of modern farming, and how the 
great advances in agricultural science 
have added to the control of produc- 
tion by the modern farmer. Climate 
and rainfall are over-riding factors, 
the former, for example, accounting 
for the market-gardening industry of 
Cornwall on land not specially indi- 
cated for this type of husbandry; the 
latter is the predominating influence 
in the broad division which makes 
the eastern half of the country the 
plough-farming and _ corn-growing 
half, while the western side is par- 
ticularly given up to grass and live- 
stock by contrast. Above all, there is 
the influence of accessibility of mar- 
kets, which can transcend all others 
in determining the use of the land for 
food production. The demand of the 
towns for fresh vegetables turns any 
soil within reach of it into good 
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market-garden ground, while before 
the growth of motor transport, much 
of the milk producing regions of to- 
day were restricted to calf-rearing 
and cheese-making. 

There is an interesting chapter on 
the farms themselves, and their lay- 
out, and while Dr Stamp is able to ex- 
plain how we got many of these awk- 
wardly-shaped, uneconomic holdings, 
the need for much replanning and 
reassembly of farms and fields into 
more convenient units is none the less 
urgent. As to the principles of land 
use and national planning, it is 
hardly the purpose of Dr Stamp’s 
book to do more than establish the 
facts upon which planning can pro- 
ceed. Upon the question of the loca- 
tion of industry, Dr Stamp supports 
the view that recent increases in the 
industrial population point to the 
existence of a broad coffin-shaped 
belt extending from Lancashire and 
Yorkshire to London and Southamp- 
ton. National policy is to direct 
industry away from this district, so as 
to secure a broader distribution. The 
extractive industries, of course, are 
tied to the soil by the presence of the 
minerals with which they are con- 
cerned; coal-mining, ironstone ex- 
traction, and gravel-working are 
examples. There are also heavy in- 
dustries associated with the extract- 
ive industries, the location of which is 
determined by the need for low trans- 
port costs in handling either the raw 
materials or the finished products. 
But there are other industries, gener- 
ally called the light industries, which 
are capable of direction to almost any 
area, particularly now that electric 
power has freed them from depend- 
ence on nearby coal. Upon the satis- 
factory solution of the problems of the 
extension of industry, the housing of 
the workers engaged in them, the 
reservation of National Parks, etc., 
all matters within the control of the 
community, depends the future well- 
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being of the country as a whole, and 
Dr Stamp’s great work provides 
much of the vital data for it. 

Cc. 8. ORWIN 


A NATION OF SHOPKEEPERS. By Tom 
S. Rothwell. Herbert Joseph. 55. 


This is a plea for the small trader 
from the vice-president of the Inde- 
pendent Traders’ Alliance, himself a 
wholesale grocer. His approach is not 
merely partisan. Although a passion- 
ate believer in free enterprise and in 
the value of the small trader to Brit- 
ain’s economic and social life, he in- 
sists that service to the community is 
the yardstick by which commercial 
institutions must be judged. How is 
it that the small trader has held his 
own in an age of mechanization and 
centralization? He is fighting a bitter 
struggle on two fronts, against co- 
operative societies to the left and 
monopolists and would-be monopol- 
ists to the right. Theoretically his shop 
would appear to be an anachronism. 
Yet the public still patronizes it be- 
cause only here can they be sure of 
finding the personal touch. 

Mr Rothwell has insight and much 
knowledge of the habits and outlook 
of the public, especially in populous 
districts. The value of this book lies in 
reminding us that community ser- 
vices can never be organized satis- 
factorily on a purely mathematical 
basis. We must always take into 
account the more subtle and elusive 
factors of human nature and human 
weakness, though in this age of aus- 
terity not all will agree with the 
author’s contention that for many 
housewives shopping is an agreeable 
recreation, and experience does not 
always support his contention that 
the average shopkeeper is a genial 
soul whose main concern is the wel- 
fare of his customers. 

Of special interest is the chapter on 
“Town Planning and Shops” in 
which certain proposals in the Man- 
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chester Plan are severely criticized on 
the ground that to increase from 
44 to 130 the number of inhabitants to 
be served by each shop would cause 
considerable inconvenience and hard- 
ship in practice. The Manchester 
housewife of the future will, he claims, 
have to subordinate herself to a sys- 
tem which no longer regards the cus- 
tomer’s wishes and preferences as all- 
important. If the street-corner shop 
disappears the purchase of goods 
required at short notice will mean 
discomfort and annoyance, especially 
in wet weather. Mr Rothwell claims 
that planners tend to visualize their 
creations illuminated by brilliant 
sunshine and take little account of 
inclement weather. He advocates the 
provision in each neighbourhood of 
two main groups of about thirty-five 
shops each and of fifty other shops on 
individual sites. He also wants some 
shops along main roads to serve the 
passing motorist on his way to or 
from work, thus lightening the bur- 
den of family shopping. 

With the author’s somewhat dog- 
matic political views and his stric- 
tures on economists and sociologists, 
we may disagree profoundly; yet his 
book has value as a portrayal of a 
section of the community that still 
forms the backbone of the distribu- 
tive apparatus and has, for better or 
worse, done much to mould our 
whole national character and out- 
look. 


PLANNING AND THE LAW. A guide 
to the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947. By William Wood. Percival 
Marshall. 215. 


Mr Wood has succeeded in writing 
a readable book about the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947— in it- 
self no mean feat. It is not a weighty 
legal volume (of which there is an 
ever-continuing spate) nor on the 
other hand, is it one of those popular 
introductions to the Act which do 
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little more than sketch its main out- 
lines. The book might be classed as 
intermediate between the two ap- 
proaches. It gives a complete sum- 
mary of the Act and the more import- 
ant regulations (up to the end of 
1948) and explains and discusses 
those parts which are in most need 
of explanation. A welcome feature 
of the book is its freedom from 
legal jargon and it can be recom- 
mended for reading to all those who 
want to obiain a good overall picture 
of the Act and its implications. It is 
particularly useful that a section has 
been devoted to the provisions of the 
1944 Act still in force, as these are apt 
to be overlooked. The author, too, 
has done well to emphasize in his 
opening chapters on Compensation 
and Betterment, that though these 
have attracted the greatest amount of 
attention, they are subsidiary to the 
main intentions of the Act which is a 
planning measure and that they are 
important only in so far as they pro- 
vide a solution to the essential pre- 
liminary to planning. 

Mr Wood must be known to most 
readers of Town and Country Planning 
through his lectures on the Act 
which he gave to so many audiences 
on behalf of the Association, and this 
ability to “put it over” and his ex- 
perience at the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning in close contact 
with the Bill through its various 
stages of Parliamentary procedure 
have stood him in good stead in writ- 
ing this book. 

P, W. MACFARLANE 


THE FIRST YEAR 1947-48. East 
Kilbride Development Corporation. 


This report gives a concise picture 
of the activities of the East Kilbride 
Development Corporation from Aug- 
ust 1947 to August 1948. Apart from 
details of regional interest, it tells us 
much of the problems of the early life 
of any development corporation, 
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problems such as the establishment of 
relations with local authorities (par- 
ticularly concerning the provision of 
services) ; the recruitment of staff; the 
popularization of outline plans; the 
synchronizing of industrial and resi- 
dential development; the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of scenic 
amenities by tree-planting and the 
establishment of greenways; and the 
installation of district heating. 

The new town of East Kilbride, de- 
signed to accommodate part of the 
excess population in the Clyde Valley 
Region, will ultimately house 45,000 
persons in four main neighbourhoods, 
each subdivided into from four to six 
small communities. These in turn 
consist of about 500 houses each. 
Industrial development is to be con- 
centrated in three areas, of which one 
is reserved for the Mechanical En- 
gineering Research Establishment of 
the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. Building opera- 
tions began in June 1948 when the 
first houses were started close to the 
existing village of East Kilbride. 

The outline plan was prepared by 
the Planning Division of the Depart- 
ment of Health; submitted to Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie, Sir Frank 
Mears, and Professor Holford, who 
all approved it with certain reserva- 
tions; and then exhibited at East 
Kilbride, Rutherglen, and Glasgow, 
together with models of East Kilbride 
to-day and after completion of the 
new town. This procedure ensures 
that the full import of the scheme is 
appreciated by a proportion, at least, 
of those directly affected by it. 

A corporation brochure (April 
1949) describes the industrial facili- 
ties offered by the new town, with 
maps showing the road and rail com- 
munications and the placing of the 
three industrial areas within the 
town. Housing and factory building 
are scheduled to permit of the settle- 
ment of about 550 industrial workers 
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a year after 1951, in addition to 
workers in the town businesses and 
services. A district heating scheme is 
projected. Land for factories can be 
leased or granted in perpetual feu. 
Charges for water, gas, and electric 
power are quoted. It is an admirably 
business-like announcement. 

The Research Station is to tackle 
important problems in mechanical 
engineering, fuel, buildings, androads. 


LITTLE GADDESDEN. By Vicars Bell. 
Faber and Faber. 125. 6d. 


This is the story of an English vil- 
lage told by its schoolmaster. Little 
Gaddesden high up on a wooded spur 
of the Chilterns, thirty miles from 
London, lies close to the great house of 
Ashridge, founded in 1276, which has 
influenced, in some degree, every one 
who has lived at Little Gaddesden 
from that day to this. 

Mr Vicars Bell traces the history of 
the village from the earliest recorded 
times to the present day. He tells us 
that in the Domesday Book Little 
Gaddesden is described as “‘answer- 
ing for five hides. There is land to 
three ploughs. There is one plough in 
the demesne and five villaines with 
two bordars have ploughs. Its whole 
value is forty shillings.” Compare 
this with Birmingham, which con- 
sisted of four hides of land, was 
three ploughs short in its comple- 
ment, and was valued at only twenty 
shillings! 

In short, this is a fascinating book 
containing a wealth of delightful 
human anecdotes. It should appeal 
to every one who loves England, and 
wishes to understand her history and 
development, for as Mr Arthur 
Bryant, then of Ashridge College, 
says in his foreword: “Without the 
study of at least one such unit of 
English life the general political, 
economic, and social history of Eng- 
land is scarcely intelligible.” 

HAZEL EVANS 
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MODERN HOUSING ESTATES: A Prac- 
tical Guide to their Planning, Design 
and Development. By Stanley Gale, 
A.M. Inst. CLE. Batsford. 355. 


This is a well-prepared text-book, 
useful to the builder, estate manager, 
and student of planning. It deals 
simply and practically with the 
choice and layout of estates, design 
and construction of roads and sewers, 
submission of plans, types of houses, 
finance and administration of estates, 
and legal regulations. Sixteen housing 
estates in the United Kingdom are 
described, with plans and _ photo- 
graphs, and there are many other use- 
ful illustrations. A merit of this book 
is that it does not give prominence to 
untried theories; its data are derived 
from experience in some of the best 
housing schemes. Admirably ar- 
ranged and well-indexed, it is pleas- 
ant to look at and to handle. There} 
are some inaccuracies and out-of-date 
matter. An over-brief treatment of 
some topics is perhaps inevitable; in 
a new edition, references should be 
given for further study on these. 


WANTED. Copy of Nothing Gained 
by Overcrowding, 1912. 
Write Town and Country Planning 


Association, 28 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 





Photographs 


The Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association has a collection 
of photographs on town and 
country planning subjects, avail- 
able to writers and lecturers, in 
some cases without reproduction 
fees. Additions to this collection 
are always welcome; in particular, 
photographs that illustrate plan- 
ning problems in town and 
country, or show good examples of 
design and lay-out at home and 
abroad. 




















